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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE SEARCH. 


Tue reader will, no doubt, be surprised to hear that the very horseman 
to whom Alice had confided her important communication, was no other 
than the Jesuit himself! and little did he imagine as he bent his ordinary 
way to the Priory that he was the bearer of information so vitally touching 
his own safety ; and that his life depended upon its immediate delivery. 
It was only when read aloud by Sir Algernon Trevillers that the startling 
intelligence broke upon the family circle like a thunder stroke. 

“Some one has betrayed us,” cried Mistress Anne Trevillers, greatly 
terrified. ‘This very night! What can be done ?” 

“Brother,” said Sir Algernon, endeavouring to lead him towards the 


+ door, “ my roof is no longer one of shelter for you. Quit it this moment ; 


your horse is ready saddled. The least delay may be your ruin.” 

“My horse is not here,” replied the reverend father, “ I lent the use of 
it to the bearer of the billet, who needed its services more than I did.” His 
means of making a hasty retreat being therefore cut off, it was suggested 
as an alternative, to take refuge for the time being in the dark shades of 
the cypress grove. This was quickly agreed upon, and it only remained 
for him to clear away from his room those things which gave signs of 
recent occupation, particularly all religious books, and other matters apper- 
taining to his sacred calling. In the meantime, the master of the Priory 
summoned his faithful domestics together, and made known to them the 
hostile visitation that night expected ; giving directions how to act when 
the fearful moment should arrive. 

All this being soon arranged, the only thing that remained to be done 
was to get his reverend brother to leave the house without further loss of 
time, this he had some difficulty ‘in doing, as the good father seemed not 
to be impressed with that degree of anxiety which overwhelmed the rest of 
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the family, and was engaged giving directions to his old servant Joseph, 
respecting the removal of his effects the following day, when he wag in. 
terrupted by hearing a noise, which seemed to proceed from the outer hall, 

** Hush !” exclaimed Sir Algernon, “‘ what sound is that ?” 

“‘ They are come already,” eried Mistress Trevillers, pale with terror, 
“my brother is lost! fasten the doors.” 

“T will resist their entragce,” said Sir Algernon, placing his hand ypon 
his sword. 

“ Anything but that,” rejoined the reverend father, calmly, “ such re. 
sistance would be madness,” 

“* Follow me, dear uncle,” said Uroella, “follow me, for God's sake, | 
know where you can conceal yourself if you will take my advice ; for the 
sake of yourself, for the sake of us all, I conjure you to follow me; lose 
not a momenj,” and snatching up.a taper, she quickly disappeared, accom- 
panied by her kinsman ; and well it was he tarried no longer, for the tramp. 
ing of feet, and the sound of strange yoices, intimated clearly who the intruders 
were. At this moment mistress Trevillers, with a presence of mind hardly 
to have been expected in her state of alarm, rushed to the supper table, and 
snatched from the board the fourth cover, laid for her unfortunate brother, 
which might have disclosed his being at hand, and about to join the family 
meal. She had searcely succeeded in so doing when the door opened, and 
at.its entrance appeared a stern-looking man, in the garb of a pursuivant, 
accompanied by several ethers under his command. He had no sooner 
planted his foot on the oaken floor of the chamber than he halted, and 
drawing forth his warrant exclaimed in a tone of authority, that he cameia 
the Queen’s name to arrest a traitor concealed in the disguise of a steward, 
within the walls of that, building. 

6 Hold,” said Sir Algernon, restraining himself with difficulty from 
levelling the insolent official to the earth. ‘‘ For whom do you intend this 
epithet. of traitor 2?” 

* For a requsant, an alien, a man disowned by his country, and who, 
by his clandestine return to this land, in defiance of the late acts, has 
rendered himself a felon and a traitor in the eyes of the law. I therefore 
eommand you, Sir Algernon Trevillers, by the strength of this warrant, to 
deliver up to my custody this same Jesuit, that he may be dealt with at- 
cordingly. But should you refuse to comply with this order, it, will be my 
duty to make a rigorous search throughont your premises,” 

Do what you consider your duty,” said the master of the Priory, in- 
dignantly, ‘‘ I would sooner run my hand into yonder blaze than give the 
slightest assistance to such a nefarious proceeding.” 

“You must, at least, attend me in my search,” said the pursuivant.. 

“ Attend you?” responded Sir Algernon, preparing himself to resist:a0 
additional an insult, but reflecting afterwards that he might in some, way 
contribute to retard their progress, and thus give time to his, brother the 
better 'to,.conceal himself, consented. 

The latter-consideration turned out, howeyer, unnecessary, for,, before 
he had gone many paces from the door, he was met by his daughter, who 

















. though ready to sink into the earth with fear, at the sight of the ruthless 
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qen in her father’s company, contrived to give him a significant glance of 
enfidence, which he understood to mean all was right. Urcella and her 
aunt were now left alone in the gloomy guest-room. They looked anxiously 
at each other, neither daring to speak till the sound of the heavy footsteps 
had died away. They then seated themselves, and in low whispers en- 
deavoured to keep up each other’s courage. 

“Fear not, dearest aunt,” said Urcella, “ you, no doubt, guess where I 
have concealed my poor uncle,” 

“In the chafober we use as a chapel ?” replied Mistress Trevillers. 

“The same; within ‘the sliding panel, contrived by old Joseph for 
gereting the furniture of the altar.” 

“You have taken care that it is perfectly closed ?” 

“ Ah, so well closed, that no human eye could possibly suspect its power 
of drawing aside.” 

“What a happy thought it was of yours, dear Urcella,” said her aunt, 
embracing her. “It would never have entered my terrified mind.” - 

“Tt was not the first time,” whispered Urcella, ‘that it occurred to 
me, it might serve as a place of concealment in case of difficulty ; indeed, 
it was only on Sunday last, when that good woman Trenchard was assisting 
me to fold the alb, and place it in its secret depository, that the same idea 
escaped her lips ; and though neither she nor I dared to express our private 
fears that a need for such an extremity was likely to occur, still we looked 
ateach other with an expression that seemed to say, ‘ Keep this last re- 
source in mind.’” 

“ Hark!” said Mistress Trevillers, listening. 

“T hear nothing,” replied Urcella, endeavouring to conceal her alarm. 

“What became of your Uncle’s office-book? I fear it was left on the 
shelf, where I saw it. but an hour ago.” 

“No, he has it with him. I particularly remarked that he held it in 
his hand as he accompanied me up tae stairs.” 

“ Can he stand with convenience in that dark place ?” 

Perfectly well,” replied Urcella; “he is also able to slide back the 
panel from within when he pleases.” 

“My heart sickens with anxiety,” said Mistress Trevillers, looking at a 
grotesque time-piece on the chimney-piece. ‘‘ Every moment seems an hour. 
How I shudder to think of that tall, ill-favoured looking man throwing his 
searching eyes roand the walls of that attic chamber, and perhaps resting 
them on the very spot where my poor brother lies concealed.” 

Both were now silent for some minutes, till aroused by the grating of 
& halbert sliding across the outward casings of the door, and which told 
them what they already guessed might be the case, that some one had 
been left to prevent any egress from the apartment. 

_“ What cam my uncle do to-morrow ?” inquired Ureella in a still lower 
r. 

“ He. must leave us, He can never again make this place his abode ; 

his religious calling has been discovered, and it will no longer be safe 
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for him to be seen by those who knew him under the disguise of y 
steward.” 

“He will then leave the country with us ?” said the anxious girl, 

“¢T fear not. He says his mission lies in his native land, and there his 
duty bids him remain, let the consequences be what they may, we must, 
therefore submit, and pray that a merciful providence will protect him, 
She turned away her head as she uttered these words, to conceal the tears 
that filled her eyes. Urcella, whose secret misgiving on this subject had 
ever been as poignant as those of her aunt, made no reply, and both m 
lapsed again into silence, in which state they remained for some time, 
listening in breathless suspense to the slightest sound, till at length the 
loud approach of footsteps announced the search concluded. 

This was an anxious moment! neither of the terrified listeners dared to 
open their lips; but fixing their eyes on the door remaived motionless, 
Their fears were, however, but of short duration. A smile on the connte- 
nance of Sir Algernon, as he made his welcome re-appearance, imparted 
the good news that all was well. The pursuivant with his myrmidons 
had left the building, apparently convinced that the object of their search 
was not to be found there. Happy beyond measure at this announee- 
ment, Urcella hurried away to release her uncle, who soon re-appeared 
amidst the congratulations of his family and their united thanksgivings to 
the Almighty for his escape. 

All apprehension having passed away, each took their seat at the 
supper- table, and there talked over at their ease the momentous event of 
the evening ; indeed, such had hitherto been the hurry and confusion that 
prevailed, that not a thought had been bestowed upon the means whereby 
they had been made acquinted with the intended search; their minds had 
been too full of dismay to think of aught else but the safety of their be- 
loved kinsman, and this being now secure, it was time tv consider who in 
their hostile neighbourhood could have sent them this timely notice of their 
danger. 

The anonymous billet was brought forward, read and re-read; the 
writing scrutinized, and declared to be disguised. Each turned to the 
reverend father for some particular respecting the personal appearance of 
the bearer. 

“The bearer was a female, a young and delicate female,” said the 
Rey. Francis Trevillers, “and whose address evidently bespoke gentle 
breeding. She appeared greatly fatigued from much Walking, so much so 
that I pressed upon her the use of my mule, and retuned home on foot.” 

“Was she fair ?° Did her hair fall in golden ringlets? Were her eyes 
blue?” exclaimed Urcella, in a state of excitement, feeling sure she had 
already fathomed the mystery. 

‘TI fear I cannot answer all these your queries,” said her uncle, with 4 
smile. “ Nightfall had so completely thrown its misty veil over everything, 
that I could discern little elge than the outline.” 

“You need say no more,” rejoined Urcella, triumphantly. “I am con- | 
vinced that it conld have been no other than my own sweet Alice Marsdale.” 
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“Not so hastily,” interrupted her father. ‘The plan to arrest my 
brother could only have originated at Tregona: and is it likely that the 
ter of my persecutor should venture to foil, in so grave a matter, her 
t's deep-laid scheme ? 
“ You know her not as I do, dear father; with all her gentleness she 
s a firmness of character which would make every difficulty vanish 
that stood betwixt her and what she considered an act of justice.” 

“If what you say is correct, Urcella, I have cnly to add, may God 
bless and preserve her—so hazardous an attempt to serve those of whom 
she could know but little, and that little to their disparagement, is an act 
of generosity that fills me with amazement.” 

“To me,” replied Urcella, “ it is no such great matter of surprise. 1 have 
long suspected her of a kindly feeling towards those whom she knew were 
most dear to me, and now you have had ample proof of my penetration, and 
her goodness.” 

“J have, indeed, Urcella, and never can I forget it.” 

This point having been satisfactorily settled, another query of a less 

ing nature became the subject of discussion ; and this was, by what 
means the sacred profession of their reverend kinsmsn had been discovered. 
The household of Sir Algernon were so deeply attached to himself and 
family, that he could not entertain a moment’s doubt of their fidelity : 
and who, beyond the threshold of the Priory, was acquainted with the 
fact ? 

“ Surely,” said Mistress Anne Trevillers, ‘‘ that ungracious nephew ot 
ours has not given vent to his revenge by this cruel expedient. Geoffrey 
may have had a sight of your brother the morning he presented himself at 
the Priory.” 

“No,” replied the Rev. Father, thoughtfully, ‘ that is scarcely possible, 
asI made a point of keeping out of the way on that occasion ; besides, 
bad as that hapless youth has turned out, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that he would play so foul a part as to betray those to whom he is so deeply 
indebted ; no, such perfidy belongs not to his nature. I feel assured that 
the few good points I detected in his disposition were strong enough to have 
deterred him from so base an act of ingratitude.” 

“T wish,” rejoined Sir Algernon, “I could think of him as charitably.” 

The hour had now arrived for the usual recital of the family night- 
prayers, The domestics were summoned ; and after commending them for 
their forbearance during the trying moments of the search, they were 
desired to dispose themselves in their ordinary places, whilst the Rev. 
Father, with that calm demeanour that never forsook him, took the book 
from its hidden position and knelt down. 

Who can tell the feelings of sorrow that overspread the hearts of those on 
their knees behind him ? Something seemed to say that it was the last time 
they should see him there ; that never again would they hear him recite those 
acts of contrition and humility, which the rich tone of his voice and the 
impressive manner of his delivery had so unceasingly recalled their devout 
attention. Still they prayed fervently ; not only in gratitude for that day’s 
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preservation, but for a true spirit of resignation to whatever trial it might 
please the Almighty hereafter to subject them. 

In these dispositions they arose from their devotions, and with many 
mutual assurances of fidelity and regard, parted for the night. . 








CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
THE FAREWELL. 


On the day following the search at the Priory, Mr. Marsdale, his daughter, 
and the old preceptor were assembled at their morning repast; but, unlike the- 
usual cheerfulness that enlivened this their first meeting, a certain anxiety 
overspread the little group. Mr, Marsdale’s attention was attracted by the 
sound of each opening and closing door, asif onthe watch forsome one’s arrival, 
Alice, whose thoughts were wholly engrossed with the exploit of the pre- 
ceding night, was naturally impatient to learn its results; but, not daring 
to make allusion to what she was supposed to know nothing about, sat 
silent. The preceptor, who perceived that his patron was not in a com- 
municative mood, put on a corresponding reserve. 

“Where is Humphrey?” at length exclaimed Alice, glancing at his 
vacant seat. 

** Gone on business to Justice Sandford,” replied her father, and another 
pause ensued. 

** Ah, gone” thought Alice to herself, “to ascertain the success of that 
cruel plan which I overheard him assisting to arrange.” 

Time passed on, and yet Humphrey did not return. This prolonged 
absence argued ill; and she sat patiently raminating over the doudtful state 
of things, when suddenly Humphrey, breathless with excitement and dis- 
satisfaction, rushed into the room. 

“We have been fairly deceived, tricked, outwitted,” exclaimed the 
young man, throwing his cloak impatiently aside. ‘* Our plans have been 
defeated, and the whole business fallen to the ground.” 

‘“* How so ?” said Mr. Marsdale, with a look of surprise. ‘ Was there 
any unforeseen obstruction ?” 

** None whatever ; the old building was ransacked from top to bottom ; 
not a spot omitted. The culprit must, however, have got wind of the 
scheme, and decamped; for it was positively ascertained that he had 
entered the house but a short time before, yet was he nowhere to be found. 
At all events,” continued Humphrey, as he took his seat at the table, “ this 
failure has not proceeded from any want of exertion’ on my part; I did my 
best to insure success, as you well know.” 

“Of this,” rejoined Mr. Merris, significantly, “no doubt exists 
whatever.” 

‘© Well, well,” said Mr. Marsdale, much relieved in mind by the turn 
of affairs, “I have obeyed the dictates of my conscience, and the laws of 
my country, and can do no mere.” 
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“That is to say, for the present,” added Humphrey, giving at 4nxious 
at his father. 
_ “Oertainly, that is my meaning,” rejoined his acquiescent parent. 

The reader need scarcely be told what the feelings of Alice Marsdale 
were during the preceding dialogue; nor the extefit of her joy in ascertain- 
ing she had succeeded in the object of her perilous expedition. The little 
interest she was supposed to take in'matters beyond her quiet, domestic 
hemisphere, screened her from the slightest suspicion of being in tiny way 
ooncerned in her brother’s affairs. Far was he, therefore, from dreaming 
that this same gentle sister was the identical person who had thwarted ali 
his cherished plans, and subjected him to this bitter disappointment. 

In the meantime, Alice’s heart glowed with pleasure at the sérvice she 
bad been able to render her dear Urcella, by thus securing the safety of 
herkinsman. Taking, therefore, but little heed of Humphrey’s exclama. 
tions of annoyance, she rose from her seat and sought the shade of ‘thé 
long avenue, there to breathe the fresh morning air, and reflect at her ease 
tpon the probable happiness her timely notice had afforded the inmates of 
the Priory. 

Alice had not long been walking beneath the majestic limes when shé 
observed Mr. Treverbyn making his way with some haste towards the old 
mansion. He caught a glimpse of Alice, and immediately turned into the 
ayenue and joined ‘her in her promenade. 

“T think I can guess what is taking you so hurriedly from home, this 
fresh wiorning,” said Alice. “You are, no doubt, seeking to know thé 
resalt of last night’s affair at the Priory ; am I not right ?” 

“Yes, you are,” said the minister. “I was desirious of ascertaining 
whether Sir Alzgernon’s ill-advised brother had been captured.” 

“Tam able to inform you,” replied Alice, “ that he has not. He seems 
to-have gained some intimation of what was intended to befall him, and 
thus was able to place himself beyond the reach of his pursuers.” 

“Ah, was it so ?” said the minister, with an expression of more surprise 
than displeasure, “I imagined Mr. Justice Sandford to be too well skilled 
in such matters to have failed in his plans, particularly ia a cause he has 
somuch at heart. For myself, I own I am not fond of extreme measures, 
and therefore, feel no regret at the escape of the defaulter ; I only hope he 
may be as fortunate another time.” 

These last words were uttered with a certain emphasis that fell uo- 
pleasantly upon Alice’s ear, but she noticed them not, except to observe, 
“that, as the master of the Priory was on the point of leaving the countty 
with his family, there would be no further occasion for such severe provéed- 
ings; but tell me, Mr. Trevérbyn,” continued Alice, looking fixedly at him, 
“you have seen and conversed frequently with this Jesuit brother of Sit 
Algernon Trevillers, have you not ?” 

1?” exclaimed the minister, startled at the bare idea of such & pre- 
posterous event. “ No, never!” 

Surely, in your parish rambles, yon have occasionally come across Sir 
Algernon’s steward ?” 
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“ Certainly, I bave, but what of that ?” 

“Only this,” said Alice, with a smile, “that that very steward wag 
no other than the formidable Jesuit himself, disguised in a dependant’s garb, 
to evade the rigour of the law.” 

“Impossible! You are jesting with me, fair lady.” 

“No, what I say is most true. It was owing to his assuming this 
character that he was enabled to remain so long at the Priory unsuspected, 
exercising his ministerial functions for the benefit of his family.” 

‘“‘ How extraordinary !” rejoined the minister, halting a few seconds, and 
fixing his eyes vacantly on the ground, as if endeavouring to recall some 
incident gone by. ‘It is true, that I have not only constantly encountered 
this steward, but held a lengthened conversation with him quite recently, 
and, moreover, by some strange coincidence, our subject turned upon this 
very society of which he is a member, and of which I spoke in no very 
flattering terms.” 

* And what, said he, to your remarks.” 

“He took it all in good part, though firmly refuting my charges; but 
this he did so mildly, and with so much forbearance, as to make me suspect 
he was, perhaps as ignorant as myself, of the true tenets of those he was 
attempting to defend.” 

“You are now convinced he had good authority for what he said.” 

“Yes I am,” replied the minister, “and by no means regret the coy. 
versation, as it succeeded in doing away with a good deal of that dislike 
which I had been taught to entertain against these self-denying men, a dis- 
like which proceeded from mistaken notions of their true sentiments, And 
though I can now understand how he must have writhed under the base in- 
sinuations I threw out against his brethren, he conquered his emotion, and 
gave no more than a passive dissent.” 

“We are indeed,” said Alice, “ too apt to be led away by early im- 
pressions, without pausing to inquire into their truth or fallacy.” 

“ That is a just observation,” rejoined Mr. Treverbyn, ‘*Our proud 
nature often needs self correction; it is an evil which frequently leads us 
astray, and how few there are who permit their better judgment to prevail 
against strong rooted prejudices. At present I will only say, that 
I trust we may hear of no further molestations against that hapless 
family.” 

** How glad I am to hear you speak thus. I feared I stood almost 
alone in my friendly wishes towards these unfortunate people, with the ex- 
ception of my brother Gerald, who has ever been, as you know, foremost 
in condemning sectarian exclusiveness. He will be sorry to hear of this 
business. I am confident he will. I wish he were here. His moderation 
might be of infinite service.” 

“‘I perfectly agree with you,” said the minister. So sound a judgment, 
blended with so many good qualities of the heart, could not fail to carry 
weight in the right quarter.” 

Having now reached a path that Jed back to the rectory, Mr. Treverbyn 
took his leave. He had ascertained what he was most anxious to learn, 
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and had no need of proceeding further. Still he lingered on a few moments 
admiring the beauty of the avenue, and pointedly expressing his regret, 
that it should not be so favourite a resort with Mistress Alice, as it was with 
himself. Alice smiled, she guessed his meaning, and was not unwilling to 
respond to it, at least she inwardly resolved to give no future occasion for 
gnch an observation. 

Some days after the above interview, Alice was tempted to take one 
more stolen glimpse of her dear Urcella Trevillers. She had heard she was 
on the point of leaving the country, and was therefore most desirous of 
bidding her farewell, She felt sure she had not detected her as the author 
of the important notice, so thoroughly had she disguised her writing; and 
also being totally unknown to the individual to whom she had confided it. 
Being, therefore, secure on that head, she was determined to lose no further 
time in making the attempt. She had not visited this once favourite spot 
on the sea shore, for a considerable period, owing to what old Mrs. Trenchard 
had inadvertently dropt, respecting Sir Algernon’s aversion to his daughter's 
carrying on a clandestine intimacy with a member of his unfriendly neigh- 
bour’s family. These rendezvous had consequently been suspended, though 
witha tacit understanding on each side, that their abandonment of one another 
proceeded solely from motives of deference to the will of others. 

Her mind being thus quickly made up, Alice turned her steps towards the 
long and rugged pathway, tbat led to the sea shore, her heart beating with 
joyful anticipation at the pleasure she should feel, in once more beholding 
her dear Urcella, After some little toil, she at length reached the remem- 
bered spot, where she happily descried in the distance the object cf her 
search. She hurried onwards. The recognition was reciprocal, and these 
two attached young persons were soon clasped in each others arms. 

“ Receive my gratitude, my sincerest, deepest gratitude,” exclaimed 
Urcella, as soon as she was able to speak. I have paced this beach 
for hours, that I might obtain a chance of seeing you, and expressing 
my heart-felt acknowledgments for your noble exertion in behalf of my 
poor uncle.” 

“You are speaking with certainty, dear Urcella. Why may you not 
be throwing away your thanks on one who has no claim to them ?” 

“ Alice, say not so. Who, but you, would have run such personal 
tisk to serve us? Oh, that I could make known to you those you have so 
befriended, and of whom you have, no doubt, heard nought but ill; men of 
bad faith, cunning, disloyal, etc., but let not such cruel aspersions have any 
weight with you, for they are utterly untrue, believe me, dear Alice, they 
are; on the contrary, if you did but understand the true character of him 
your courage has so greatly benefitted, you would be convinced, I feel con- 
fident, he was not unworthy of your goodness.” 

“Tam certain I should,” said Alice, taking her friend’s hand, much 
moved at her earnest appeal; ‘but let us no longer refer to the past, let 
us talk of the future, which has, I feel sure, much happiness in store for 
you. When do you leave the old Priory ?” 


“Very shortly, perhaps in a few days. We no longer feel any security 
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here, and, therefore, my father is desirous that we should cross the channg 
as soon as possible.” 

‘* How happy I feel,” replied Alice, “to have had this opportunity of 
seeing you once more, and bidding you farewell. Your prospects are, J 
trust, more cheering, and your sorrows all at an end.” 

“You give me good encouragement, dear Alice, and I am the mom 
grateful for it, knowing that you stand alone in these friendly assurances 
towards me and mine.” 

“ Perhaps not quite alone,” replied Alice, with a smile; “there is Mr, 
Treverbyn our kind minister, who has more than once expressed regret af 
the severity exercised toward your kinsman.” 

“ Mr. Treverbyn is a good man, but his cold, chilling manner seems to 
warn me off from encroaching on his exclusiveness.” 

“If you knew more of him, this reserve that you complain of would) 
soon disappear, and you would discover inits place, as many good qualities 
as you could wish. There is also my brother Gerald who has a considerate: 
feeling for every one, and who will learn with much concern, what has oo- 
curred; besides,” continued Alice, fixing her eyes on those of her friend, 
and looking inquisitively in her countenance, “ what will be his disappoint 
ment, when he finds that the fair lady, whom he so much admired for her 
superior mind and beauty, has left the country ?” 

A momentary and somewhat awkward pause ensued. “Do not be 
offended,” at length said Urcella. “Do not call me ungrateful, dear Aliogy, 
if I ask you not to name your brother to me again. I may ill-judge him, 
but something seems to tell me to mistrust his courteous professions of good 
will towards myself and family.” 

* You have grievously mistaken my brother Gerald,” replied Alice, re 
proachfully, ‘ and it is not the first time that I have had occasion to know 
this. I will not, however, quarrel with you, at this our last meeting, upou 
a point which has so strangely seized hold of your fancy, but trust that 
some day he may have an opportunity of convincing you how much in the 
wrong you are, to doubt for a moment of his sincerity. Oh that. could be 
convinced of the truth now,” rejoined Urcella, “‘ and acknowledge my error. 
No humiliation on my part could sufficiently atone for the unworthy sus- 
picions I had dared to entertain against one so nearly allied to my beloved 
Alice.” 

Onsaying which, Ureella struggled toovercome the emotion which betrayed’ 
itself in her eyes. Alice was, however, too quick-sighted not to perceive 
what her friend wished to conceal, and finding that the subject only dis« 
tressed her, dropt it, and commenced inquiring after old Mrs. Trenchard, 
saying she understood she was then staying at the Priory. 

** She is so,” said Urcella. We wish her to remain with us till we 
leave. My father has much regard for the poor woman; he looks upon 
her as a remaining link in the chain of his old and cherished recollections 
of days gone by.” 

“I wili take care of her when you are gone. She shall never want for 
anything. It will be my pleasure to see that she ends her days in 
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comfort: Is there any other old domestic that you would wish me to 
befriend ?” 

There is a good old man called Joseph,” replied Urcella, “who is 

attached to our family, and who would be made happy in his de-. 
dining years, could he occasionally hear some intelligence of those he had 
served so long.” 

« This I will willingly afford him, if you will enable me to do so.” 

“J will do my best,” said Urcella, ‘to send you some tidings of my 
mworthy self, it will provide me with an opportunity of expressing again: 
and again my gratitude for the many obligations I owe you.” 

Thus did these two young women impress on each other their mutual 
affection, till the hour arrived for their separation, when taking a lasting 
farewell, accompanied with every assurance of eternal friendship, they tore 
themselves away, and hurried back to their different homes. 


(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


PASCAL—A STUDY. 


Owe of the many advantages attaching to the sciences—which have two 
ends, that of amplifying our knowledge of the power and beneficence of 
Divinity, and that of enlarging, by their application, the powers and 
ameliorating the condition of mankind—as compared with the ancient 
philosophies, arises from the universality of their adaption to the human in- 
telligence, which is a consequence of the demonstrative character of their 
truths. While also the first are progressive and infinite in their researches 
as nature itself, the latter have been stationary ; while the one are addressed 
toall communities, the second have merely been calculated to form small and 
particular sects, each the representative of some half trath, but encompassed 
with a mass of speculative error so considerable as to arrest their develop- 
ment, and render any expansive relegation through their influence impos- 
sible. Platonism, Phyrronionism, Epicurism, Stoicism, respectively appealing 
to the imagination, the isolated reason, the senses, and the reason and will, 
flourished in ancient socicties according to the attractions exercised by 
each upon the affinities of special seetions of the aggregate; but their 
respective attempts to solve the great problems of life and destiny, failing 
to attain the requirements of general conviction, were thus incapable of 
realizing the conditions of a credo; and the conflict between their theories, 
which was waged with little less acerbity than that of interests, continued 
until all disappeared with the revelation of a diviner system. Meanwhile, 
however, as the speculations of the metaphysicians ceased to exercise any 
influence on the sequent generations, further than that arising from the 
interest connected with them, as curiosities in the history of the human 
mind, the pure sciences not only established a permanence, but exhibited a 
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connective progress ; and while the former, like dimly luminous clouds, 
occupied an isolated position on the horizon of the past, a continued rap. 
port has been maintained—as though the undulations of a ray of light, 
brightening ever as it passed, from age to age—between Euclid and Hip. 
parchus, Kepler and Newton, the morning souls of science, and those of 
later and present centuries, which still shine upon our planet, as it rolls 
toward summers of peaceful empire amid the mature civilizations of Time, 
From the epoch of Pericles to that of Augustus, the schools of Phyrro 
and Zeno appear to have exercised a preponderating influence over the 
community of Greece and Rome, appealing as they did, in their leading 
dictates, to the speculative reason of the one, and the iron character of the 
other. Stoicism, indeed, though vague and contradictory, and impossible 
as a human cultus, was not without’ a certain grandeur in its theistic and 
moral aspect. According to Epictetus, the soul—itself an emanation of 
deity-—is placed in the body for a short period, during which its object and 
duty is to exercise a favourable providence over the human race. Life 
ended, it will again be absorbed into deity. Immortal in its essence, it is 
to hold all that men most desire or dread, pleasure and pain, in contempt. 
By cultivating the reason and will, wholly for virtue’s sake, and substan- 
tiating a complete dominion over the passions, it wi attain to god-like 
being, and thus, after a life-long battle with nature, pass from the sphere 
of existence in concentrated power, crowned with victory. In realizing 
those precepts, indeed, several of the philosophers held that the soul thus 
attained a glory greater than that of the perfect gods themselves. “‘ Certe 
magnum habere fragilitatis hominem, securetatem dei,” says Seneca. To 
attain personal perfection in union with passionless alturism, to create a 
god of man and make a god of necessity—such is the Stoic ideal. That 
their philosophy was almost exclusively based upon a system of artificial 
reasoning we need not say, or that nothing can exceed the ingenuity with 
which its authors have shaped logical weapons for its defence and realiza- 
tion. ‘* What is poverty ?” asks Seneca—“ no man lives so poor as he was 
born. What is pain? it will end itself or ourselves; if that of death is 
tolerable, it cannot be great ; if intolerable, it cannot last long.” In Seneca, 
Epictetus, and the philosophical works of Plutarch and Cicero, a complete 
armoury of Stoical weapons may be found, nor can any better illustration of 
this argument be presented than that of the latter against deafness. ‘‘ How 
many languages,” asks Cicero, * are there of which we are ignorant? 
Iberian, Punic, Egyptian, etc.—Is it, then, any great misfortune to be 
deaf to one more?” While inculcating a love for humanity, it likewise 
insists upon a perfect indifference to the loss of all objects of affection, thus 
overlooking the consequence that with the extinction of the passions that 
of the virtues would follow—a system analogous to that of arriving at 
internal perfection by destroying the nerves, which are alike the source of 
pain as of pleasure. The greatest imperfection of stoicism, however, arises 
from its being essentially barren and uncreative. “It is a mark of a nar- 
row mind,” says Seneca, ‘ to condemn the order of the universe, and pro- 
pose the mending of nature rather than ourselves.” Thus, those inventions 
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and discoveries which render the world habitable, which give man a con- 
trol over external agencies, and which constitute in their application and 
results the manifold elements of civilization and progress, were held by the 
followers of Zeno in utter disdain; and there can be little doubt, that 
were the world inhabited by a Stoic commanity, not only would it become 
in all respects stationary, but the race would either have degenerated or, 
possibly, become extinct. Such is the contrast presented between the ten- 
dency of an abstract and artificial, and an inductive and utilitarian 
philosophy. Of its ethics, contrasted with those of Christianity, we may 
say in fine, that while the former resulted in making a few great men, 
according to the antique ideal, the latter has made multitudes happy. 
A few isolated figures are the triumphs of the one—the world with its end- 
less generations of the other. 

No less opposed to nature, and consequently no less barren in its 
results, was ancient scepticism, not to speak of that of modern’ days. 
Not Phyrrho only, but Berkley and Hume as well, may thus be said to have 
made an irrational useof Reason. In his “ Moral Philosophy,” Sydney Smith 
has a pleasant allusion to those famous doubters. It is in the chapter in 
which he refers to the asserted tendency of science to foster scepticism. 
“Berkley,” he says, ‘destroyed the world in one volume octavo; and 
nothing remained after his time but mind, which experienced a similar 
fate from the hand of of Mr. Hume, in 1737, so that, with all the tendency 
to destroy, nothing remained for destruction. Phyrrho, too, in old times, 
went so far as to pronounce that there was no such thing as pain; and he 
saw no proof that there were such things as carts and waggons; and he 
refused to get out of the way: but Phyrrho had fortunately with him three 
or fours stout slaves, who followed their master without following his 
doctrines, and whenever they saw one of those ideal machines approach- 
ing, took him by the arms and legs, without attempting to controvert his 
doctrine, and put him down in a place of safety.” So, in Berkley, the 
presumed incertitude of the senses, from which our ideas originate, consti- 
tute the basis of his argument against the existence of an external, 
material world. Pure reason, indeed, divorced from sense and fact, and 
revolving in its own sphere, arrives at results which realize the ne plus ultra 
of the absurd, and its isolated action, in thus destroying its object, may be 
compared with that of intense light, which by confusing the relations in 
the surfaces of objects, renders them invisible. Montaigne also, while 
a mixture of the Epicurean and Stoic in character, presents in his mental 
aspect a type of the pure sceptic. Taking reason as his sole guide, he 
analyses and attempts to resolve principles themselves with nothing; his 
intellect revolves in a perpetual circuit of speculation, without landmark or 
resting point; and in the doubt which doubts itself, and the ignorance 
which is* ignorant of itself, consists the substance of this philosophy. 
“We are,” he says, “I know not how, of a double nature, so that 
what we believe, we do not believe;” and so he proceeds seeking to 
annihilate insensibly all that man considers most certain ; not, indeed, to 
establish the contrary with that certitude to which he is opposed, but 
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merely to make it evident, that as the appearances are equal on both sides, 
no ground exists for belief. He does not assert or deny, but says merely 
“ Que sais je ?” ‘ 
These remarks lead us to Pascal, who was at once a man of science, a 
sceptic, and a Stoic, in the Christian aspect of the character. When we 
consider how short was the life and how solid and splendid the results of 
his mental labours, this great spirit must be awarded one of the loftiest 
places in the pantheon of human genius. In the sky of time, his intellect 
shines upon us from that mighty constellation, whose larger stars we recog. 
nise under the names of Plato, Kepler, Shakspeare, Bacon, Newton, and 
Leibnitz. Mathematician, inventor, philosopher, moralist, writer—no other 
mind, certainly, has ever displayed so various and marvellous a manifestation 
-of inspired power, within so brief a circuit of existence. Born in 1623, he had 
scarcely yet arrived at his twelfth year when his surprising genius was illus- 
trated by his originating for his amusement a number of the propositions 
of Euclid, a work which he had never seen, a fact from which we may 
infer, that he would have created geometry had Euclid not pre-existed, 
At sixteen, he composed a work on Conic Sections, the first which had 
appeared since antiquity, and which falling into the hands of Descartes, 
awakened at once the admiration and incredulity of that philosopher. At 
nineteen, he constructed his arithmetical Calculating Machine, which is in 
one sense, perhaps, the most astonishing invention in the world, inasmuch as 
it is the only one by which an attempt was made and perfected to imitate the 
operations of mind by a mechanism. Kepler’s laws, and Newton’s physical 
discoveries, great though they were, appear as conceptions inferior to this, 
considering the existing data on which they were founded, and regarded as 
exhibitions of pure, original, inventive power ; for while those great minds 
-eertified material laws by observations and reasonings, on the simple order 
of material phenomena, Pascal conceived and executed the far more pro- 
digious task of embodying an order of complex spiritual laws in that 
singular piece of machinery, which, as since improved by Babbage, has not 
only shortened mental labour, bv lightening the eucumbrance of numerical 
detail connected with the working out of mathematical formula, and 
surmounted numerous novel difficulties in analysis, but which has produced 
several discoveries in numeration, illustrative of laws which the human 
mind failed to apprehend—nay, which has originated a method for its own 
improvement. Between his twenty-third and twenty-sixth year, Pascal 
composed his chief mathematical works—among them those in which he 
expounded those famous discoveries in hydrostatics and pneumatics which 
exercised so luminous an influence over the subsequent progress of those 
sciences, ‘Ten years previous, he had been affected with an attack of 
paralysis, the consequence of intense intellectual labour in connection, pos- 
sibly, with a peculiarity of his cerebral system, to which we shall presently 
allude ; the precarious nature of his health henceforth was, doubtless, one 
of the chief causes of his renouncing, at the age of twenty-six, his splendid 
scientific career, and of the sudden change which appears, about that 
period, to have taken place in his studies and views of life. Once again 
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‘nly (when thirty-six) did he return to his mathematical pursuits, at whieh 
time, during the meditations of a few wakeful nights, he succeeded in 
golving one of the most difficult mathematical questions, the problem 
referring to the curvature of the Cycloid, with whose solution all the ma- 
thematicians of Europe were then ineffectively engaged. From his twenty- 
sixth to his thirty-first year, he resided in Paris, where he was distinguished 
alike by his virtues, his penetrating genius, and brilliant wit. At the close 
of the latter period, however, he retired to Port Royal, where his sister 
Jacqueline resided, and here it was that, undertaking the defence of the 
Jansenists, he wrote his famous “ Provengals,” and meditated his great work 
on *Theism and Christianity,” of which the mere ontline, his sublime 
“Penses,” alone remain. In the French literature of that age, the book may be 
eompared to some work of Grecian architecture found by a traveller in a 
desert, not a ruin, like Palmyra, but a mighty temple, arrested by an un- 
toward fate in its process of construction. . 

The intense sufferings experienced by Pascal for many years before 
his death, were attributable to several causes. At once an enthusiastic 
Christian believer, and an admirer of Epictetus, he sought to attain to a 
state of pure, moral, and spiritual existence by annihilating his human 
nature. Not only did he hold the simplest gratifications of sense in dis- 
dain, but he held himself aloof from the purest expressions of human 
affection; to grow perfect through suffering was his lgading idea; but 
though acting ever under the dictates of inexorable duty, and manifesting 
in his daily life a self-denying alturism the most complete, the extrava- 
gances into which his principles led him, were equally opposed to reason 
and Christianity. His reproof of his sister for exhibiting fondness toward 
her children, the constant repulse with which he met the kind offices and 
attentions by which she sought to alleviate his sufferings during sickness, 
are‘instances among many of the exaggerations of conduct into which he 
was hurried. ‘‘ If God exists, He should be loved, and not humanity,” is 
one of the fundamental precepts of the “ Penses ;” and again, he says—* It 
is an injustice for any one to become attached to me by regard or affection, 
because I cannot be the end of any being, and because dying, the object 
of affection dies with me; hence I should be acting a blameworthy part 
in attracting the love of any ;’—and a principle once defined, was carried 
out by his powerful logical mind, in argument or conduct, to its ultimate 
consequences. In painting man, his greatness and misery, and speculating 
on the condition and end of human life, Pascal has presented us with an 
‘mage of himself in those individual views of humanity and existence, 
which led Voltaire, very erroneously, however, to style him a “ sublime 
misanthrope.” ‘ Beholding,” says the author of the “ Penses,” “ the 
blindness and wretchedness of man, and the astonishing contrarieties 
ebservable in his nature, the universe silent, and man without light, aban- 
doned to himself, and wandering in this corner of infinity, without knowing 
who placed him there, for what purpose he was so placed, or what is to 
become of him after death, I feel terrified like one, who,.during sleep, has 
been carried to some desert island, and who awakes without knowing where 
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he is, or how he can escape. I am astonished that I am not filled with 
despair at my miserable condition. I see others like me; I demand jf 
they are better instructed than I ?—they answer, no. Yet these wretched 
wanderers, seeing some objects agreeable to them, become attached to 
them, and to their abode. For me, I could not remain tranquil in the 
society of creatures like myself, miserable as I, powerless as I. I see they 
cannot aid ne when I die: I must die alone : then should I live as though 
I were alone. If, then, I were alone, { would not build mansions, or em. 
barrass myself with tumultuous avocations; I would not seek for the 
esteem of any, but would value my life only for the discovery of Truth.” 

Pascal’s death, which occurred at the age of 39, was the result of g 
complication of disorders. The few data which exist, connected with his 
post mortem examination, are singular and suggestive. The stomach and 
liver were withered and diminished in size, the intestines grangrened, 
The most curious phenomena, however, were those presented by the 
skall, which exhibited no trace of any of the usual sutures, except one, 
the saggital, which runs longitudinally along the crown of the cranium, 
joining the frontal suture, and which former was found to have remained 
open during life, being covered externally by a caculus deposit, perceptible 
to the touch. The brain was of immense size and density, and thus, as 
the rest of the skull, was a solid, unyiclding mass, the nervous expansion 
of the organ necessarily took a frontal direction, its enlargement occurring 
in those regions of the cerebrum, through which there is some reason to 
believe, the reverential emotions and purely intellectual operations are 
manifested. Phrenologically viewed, therefore, this peculiar condition 
of the brain tended to destroy the equalibrium of the system, to develope 
the intellectual functions abnormally, to concentrate life in ideation, and 
thus, while leading to transcendant exhibitions of mental power, to account 
in some measure for that contempt for physical existence, which was the 
chief cause of his death, and for his greatness and misery. Mathematician 
and religeuse, his exaggerated Christian Stoicism, his imperious isolation 
from all human feelings and affections, his disdain of any natural or rational 
pleasure may be traced to those secondary causes involved in his cranial 
structure, which rendered him an instrument of pure ideal activity, an in- 
tellect supremely and ruinously dominating on an animal frame. Absorbed 
in contemplation of the perfection of Deity, his great soul aspired to a con- 
dition impossible to humanity, and in the attempt to attain to pure spi- 
ritual existence, his life terminated in intellectual suicide. 

Pascal displayed great original powers of mind in treating moral a8 
physical, or abstract science. His method of dealing with subjects, moral 
and philosophical, is one of strict geometrical accuracy. It is only a few 
chapters dedicated to the particular thesis which formed the basis of this 
great projected work on Christianity which can be considered as com- 
plete in themselves; a large proportion consists in isolated thoughts; 
while the first have undergone the process, so to speak, of planetary con- 
densation, the others resemble brilliant aerolites, which, however, although 
disfracted and unconnected, have all a direct relation to the same system. 
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‘After examining the nature of the principal evidence required by the mind 
jn artiving:at certainty, he proceeds to investigate the nature of ‘man, ard 
dis capacity with respect to truth, and then producing in order the proofs of 
theism and Christianity, establishes a demonstrative inference, that the latter 
bear a character of certitude as complete and ‘final as these which the human 
fntelligence accepts in the domain of the mathematics. ‘The mental-con- 
ditions necessary for the examination of a standard of faith are ‘thus 
¢haracteristically stated ‘by Pascal: ‘It is essential,” he says, “to ‘have 
three qualities—to be Phyrrhonian, ‘Geometer, and Christian; their ac- 
eordance leading to doubt where doubt is neccessary, to assurance where 
assurance is necessary, and to submission where submission is necessary!” 
Gtarting from those principles, although his design is manifest, and “his 
object is, in many respects, successfully attained, the work for the imper- 
fect state in which it was left,and the relative completeness in which the 
¢arlier chapters exist, exhibits the sceptical aspect of Pascal’s mind in 
nearly as great strength as its.Christian. His reliance on reason is every- 
where apparent, he even says, ‘‘ Le scepticism, c'est la vrais.” His object 
was evidently to conduct to Christianity through scepticism, though what 
this great work would have been had he lived to perfect ‘it—to de- 
velope and reduce its scattered parts into a complete whole, we may con- 
jecture. As it is, its chief interest attaches to its earlier articles, and 
especially those penetrative and eloquent chapters on the Phyrrhonians-and 
Dogmatists, on Man, bis general knowledge, his vanity, his misery and 

ess. A few paragraphs of the first have formed the basis of 
Steward’s system, while the latter, brief as they are, are among’ the pro- 
foundest insights of moral speculative science. 

In the commencement of his Contemplation of the Redeemer, Pascal thus 
finely distinguishes the order of elements and beings in creation, regarded 
with the eyes of the Christian. 

“ All kinds of matter—the firmament, the planets, the earth and its 
kingdoms,—are of less value than the least of spirits ; for it is capable of 
knowing all those, and itself,—and matter, nothing. All the bodies of 
pace, and all their spirits, and all their productions, are of less estimation 
than the least feeling of love,—that belongs ‘to an order infinitely more 
exalted. All the universes of infinity-are incapable of producing a single 
thought—that is impossible to them; for it is of another order,,ard “the 
entire universe of matter and intellect cannot give birth to a single emana- 
tionof pure love. That, too, is impossible; for it belongs to a distinct 
order—one that is supernatural. Thus infinite is the distance between 
matter and intellect, between intellect and love. 

“ All the grandeur of earthly power is lasterless to those who are en- 
gaged in mental researches; all the grandeur of the latter to-the rich, to 
kings, conquerors, and the mighty ones of the earth ; while the greatness 
of the wisdom that comes from God is alike insensible to the carnal and 
to the intellectual. The three species are each of an order totally distinct. 
Great geniuses have their empire, their glory, their grandeur, their vic- 
tories, and:have no-need of earthly greatness, which has no affinity :to that 
VOL, I, 28 
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they appreciate. They are seen by the mind, not the eyes; and that js 
sufficient. Saints, too, have their empire, their glory, their grandeur, ang 
victories, and have no need ofsuch as are either carnal or intellectual, 
They are seen of God and the angels, not with the eyes of the body o 
mind,—for them God is sufficient. Without any eclat arising from birth, 
Archimedes would have been held in admiration. He won no battles, but 
he illuminated the universe with his mighty discoveries. Oh! how grand 
does he appear to the eyes ofthe intellect! Jesus Christ, without power or 
science, reigns in his own order—that of Holiness. He was neither g 
king or discoverer, but he was humble, patient, holy before God, terrible 
to devils, wholly without sin. Oh! in what ineffable pomp, in what trans. 
cendant majesty, does he appear to the eyes ‘of the Heart, and to those 
who estimate true Wisdom! Useless would it have been for Archimedes 
to have appeared as a prioce in his book of geometry, although he was 
one; and as useless for the Saviour, whose reign was one of holiness, to 
have appeared upon this planet as an earthly king.” 

In his chapter on the weakness of man, after commenting on the 
effects of youth and age in producing incertitude of reason—those of 
opinion, of circumstance, and climate,—of the precarious nature of human 
judgment from the interference of the imagination, he says :— 

“The soul of the greatest man on earth is not so independent as to be 
free from the influence of the least noise in his neighbourhood. It does not 
require the report of a cannon to interrupt the train of his reflection—the 
sound of a weather-cock, or pully, is sufficient to do so. Would you not 
say that yonder grave magistrate, whose venerable aspect imposes respect 
on the multitude, governs with a reason pure and sublime? Behold him 
enter the hall of judicature, and take his place with an air of exemplary 
gravity. Do not be astonished if his reason wanders a little just now—a 
fly is buzzing at his ear, and that is sufficient to reuder him incapable of 
wise counsel; and if you wish him to arrive at a just judgment, you 
must first drive away the insect which holds his reason in check, and 
troubles the powerful intelligence which governs cities and kingdoms,” 

Such is the structure of the mind, and the delicacy of its operatious, 
that the imaginative creative type of causes slight, indeed, as those, by in- 
terrupting particular trains of thought, may have deprived mankind of the 
most important discoveries. 

In the article on the vanity of man he expatiates thus :— 

“ We are not content with the life which is in ourselves, except we 
live an imaginary life in the mind of others, In the heart of man vanity 
is -o deeply rooted, that a porter or scullion boasts of his achievements, 
wnd wishes to have his admirers. And philosophers themselves have the 
sume desire. Those who have written against glory, wish to have the 
glory of having so written, and those who read, to have the glory of having 
read ; and I who write this, I, perhaps, have the same desire, and perhaps 
those who read what I write will have it likewise.” 

Pascal’s painting of man, throughout all the phases of his greatness and 
miscry, is that of the ruined archangel, who, fallen from a state of godlike 
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a pature and heavenly life, into conditions dark as Tophet, terrible and tor- 
d tuous as hell, yet aspires to heaven in virtue of his mind—itself the proof 
, of his immortal destiny. One is reminded of Balial’s speech in “ Paradise 
roy let’— 

Fi * That ‘we should lose, 

t Though full of pain, this intellectual Being, 

} Those thoughts that wander through eternity, etc., etc.,” 

/ when reading the following passages :— 

/ “ Man is so great that his greatness consists in knowing himself to be 
: miserable. A tree is not conscious of misery. It is true, that to know 


himself to be miserable is to be so; but his greatness consists in the know- 
Thus all his miseries prove his greatness. They are those of a 
mighty lord, of a great king, who has been dethroned.” And he proceeds : 
“Man is but a reed, and the weakest in nature, but then, he is a 
| thinking reed. There is no necessity that the whole universe should arm 
itself to crush him—a vapour, a drop of water is sufficient to do so. But 
should the whole universe overwhelm him, he would be more noble than 
that which destroys him, because he knows that he dies, while of the ad- 
vantage which the universe would gain over him it would be ignorant, 
Thus all our dignity consists in thought; it is by this we must elevate que 
selves, not by space or duration.” Thus, also, Cuvier says: “ Les 
ahévements que Ton fait dans la terre, quelque grand qu’ils soient, sont 
toujours passager ; les verites qu on bien lasser, sont eternelles.” 

Before concluding, a reference to Pascal, as a master of composition, will not 
beinapposite. Styles are determined by the predominating powers of parti- 
cular minds—/e style c’est TPhomme, as Buffon truly says ; thus, they may also 
thus be said to have their temperaments, sanguineous, nervous, and lympha- 
tic, or those marked by florid, rhetorical vigour, and abundance of language, 
bystrength and animation of language, by slowness of movement and verbosity, 
disproportioned to and encumbering the thought. Bacon’s best manner is 
pregnant, grave, and noble as nature itself; a divine sweetness, beauty, and 
flow characterises Taylor. Burke’s early style resembles the green vigour 
of spring foliage ; his latter the rich maturity and abundant colour of the 
autamnal woods; while Milton’s majestic ideas move along with nervous 
stateliness, caparisoned in the most gorgeous diction. The style endorsed 
by the reason is chaste and simple as a Doric shaft—that of the imagina- 
tion combinative, illustrative, ornate as a Corinthian column. Pascal 
may be said to have formed the prose of France, his writings still remain 
its earliest perfect landmark ; and his particular style, as seen in his works, 
polemic, moral, and mathematical, a model inimitable in its way. How 
severely he criticises his compositions we know ; many of the “ Provengals” 
Were re-written three times before they satisfied his judgment, and an 
instance of the vigorous excision he was accustomed to exercise, may be 
found in the fact of his apologising for the length of the sixteenth Provincial, 
on the ground “that he had not time to make it shorter.” Space would 
not admit of our indicating that various mastery of compositions, of which 
the mentewrs immortels, as they were, with no little truth, called by his 
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antagonists, isa monament—the interest which he has given passages of dry 
ratiocination by their elaborate but seemingly natural order; his dramatic 
management of diologue, the closeness, precision, and consecutiveness, the 
inimitable terms of expression in some parts, and the rhetorical foregof 
others ; those various merits, in»short, which justified Voltaire’s criticism, 
to the effect that they were as amusing as Moliere, and as eloquent ag 
Bossuet. With the “Provengals” as with “Junius,” the only interest 
now arises from their style. The-account which he gives in one ofthis 
scientific works of the means by which'he arrived at his discoveries ig g 
singular'piece of writing. It is instinct with a 3ort of prophetic animation 
and fire, and impreguate with the inspiration it describes. Beauties of 
style equal, ifnot similar, are also to be found in the ‘* Penses”—not, indeed, 
as they first appeared, “corrected and improved” by his Jansenist friends, 
but-as we now have them reprinted from the original mangscript, in the 
Imperial Library of Paris. Pascal, while meditating his great: subject, 
during his latter years of sickness, was accustomed to write off his thoughts, 
as they’ occurred, on fragments of paper, and string them together on a file, 
“J write my’thoughts,” he says, “without order, but even their confusion 
isnot without design, for in representing the true order in which they ocear, 
it illustrates the difficulty of my subject.” Several of the larger articles 
appear to have been re-written, and those are, perhaps, the most perfect 
specimens in modern literature, of what may be termed the mathematical 
style, one which has been little practised since the best age of Greece. 
Frequently, indeed, to attain exactitude of meaning, he repeats the same 
word again and again, as one does in demonstrating a proposition. The 
effect, however, is far from being inelegant, and while perfect clearness is 
thus attained, an impression of earnestness is conveyed peculiarly charac- 
teristic. Nothing can exceed the clearness of logical sequence with which 
he evolves a thought to its finality, and as in his brightest writing both 
reason and imagination unite and conform, claritude, force, elevation, and 
fire, distinguish his most perfect passages. Here and there we have striking 
instances of his logical power acting inexorably per se; a premise once given, 
nothing}stops him until hearrives at its ultimate dedaction, the result of which 
process is, that he frequently loses sight of the landmarks of common sense, 
and gives us reasonings not reason ;—in no other writing, indeed, can we 
perceive better the purely instramental function of the latter faculty, 
Profound and splendid, as they are in parts, the ‘* Penses” exhibit a perfect 
image of thesoul of Pascal; we see it in its depths, the inner workings of 
its powers, now concentrated in destroying analysis, now lighting and il- 
lttmining the darkest penetralia of nature, now speeding in excursive 
speculation, ultra flammantia mania mundi; and, while careering in anda- — 
cious voyage, comet-like, through the abysses of nature, preserving, also 
comet-like, a mathematical accuracy in each of its wide orbitual movements. 
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A WALK THROUGH PARIS. 


Lanty Cassipy called on me yesterday, about two o'clock. The morning 
gnd noon had been excessively sultry, as is usually the case in the begin- 
sing of September, but a dashing shower, accompanied by several peals of 
thunder had cooled the atmosphere, and rendered the afternoon extremely 
able. He complained bitterly of having to ascend eighty-four steps 
tomy domicile, and declared that he should have been broken-winded, only 
hebreakfasted so very early. His remark reminded me that I also had 
breakfasted before nine, and I suspected Lanty of a suggestion, that lun- 
cheon would not be disagreeable, in which notion I fully coincided. Some 
of my readers, recollecting the height of my residence, may feel surprised 
when I inform them that in a few minutes we were enjoying ourselves over 
acold veal and ham pasty, a few peaches and apricots, and a bottle of 
Burgundy. ‘The apartment was floored with polished oak, half a dozen 
good pictures decorated the walls, and the furniture was walnut, cushioned 
with purple velvet, and fastened with gilt nails. At a corresponding height, 
upon the opposite side of the street, lives a marquis, and the suite of apart- 
ments directly under him form the residence of a duke. The lower part 
of my building is tenanted by a baker, and my aristocratic neighbours are 
over avery extensive concern, designated “ Cremerie, Burre, iujfs et 
Fromages.” When Lanty had appeased the “internal gnawing,” whieh 
was certainly not of a conscientious kind, he inquired, “ if I had seen * Duffy’ 
thismonth ?” I replied “ that I had been more than a month away from 
Dublin.” “ Oh!” said he, “1 don’t mean him, I mean the Magazine. I saw 
a very favourable notice of the last number, and I supposed that you might 
have a copy.” “I expect it daily, but it has not yet arrived,” was my answer. 
“Well,” said Lanty, ‘I propose that we go and have a walk through the 
city, I think you can easily acquire, even in a few streets, sufficient ma- 
terials for a readable article, to send over to Wellington-quay, for the 
next number. It may be under the simple title of ‘* A Walk Through Paris.” 
To this I made no objection. ‘ We will go,” said he, “ along this street, 
which will bring us to the tomb of Napoleon, and crossing the Pont des 
Invalides, we will proceed to the Palace of Industry, then we will take the 
Boulevards, and go as far as Notre Dame, returning by the Quays. You 
can tell your servant to have some mutton cutlets, (in Dublin they call 
them chops), potatoes and peas, or French beans, about six o'clock. That 
Burgundy is very good. (The bottle was finished.) It will answer us 
very well.” The suggested arrangements having been made, we issued 
forth, As we passed the entrance of L’Hotel de Castries, some person in 
the court-yard called out very loudly— 
“ Fermez le connivert.” “1 asked Lanty what this word ‘ connivert’ 
meant, for that it was totally new to me?” 
“It is a kind of cistern or tank,” said he, “its anew word, they are 
making new words in French as well as in English every day. I de not 
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know where they picked up ‘connivert.” Our new words are almost all 
taken from Greek, as the terminations in ‘ aph,’ and ‘ ography,’ and ¢ ology 
denote.” 

“We seldom,” said I, ‘‘ make a new simple addition to our language, 
the only one that I recollect is ‘stoker,’ which was coined for the seryigg 
of steam engines, perhaps from rhyming with ‘ poker.’” “ There is a word,” 
observed Lanty, “ as widely spread in its application as any other used by 
human lips. It is not of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew derivation. It comes not 
from the old Celtic or Saxon. It is not borrowed from any living language, 
and yet it is ubiquitous. On the Himalayas, in the United States, in 
London or Melbourne, in Canada or at the Cape. It is everywhere, and 
it was born, if I may so say, in Eustace-street, Dublin, on the same day 
that the Duke of Leinster was ushered into this breathing world. I wish 
his Grace a long and happy life, but the word will survive him.” 

I expressed my surprise at connecting the birth of a word with the 
birth of a baby who, at the time, must have been incapable of uttering a 
distinct syllable. Lanty replied that “he did not associate the word with 
the duke, or his family, or friends, he only meant that they came into exis- 
tence on the same day.” 

“ Well,” said I, “‘ words are certainly very curious iv their origin, but— 
here we are at the tomb of the Emperor.” 

“ Have you seen it ?” asked Lanty. 

“Yes,” said 1; “I spent an entire day here ; the tomb of Napoleon is, 
in my humble opinion, a silent sermon, and of the most impressive charac- 
ter, too.” 

** Well,” he replied, “* we have both seen it, so we need not stop here; 
1 must say that, as a man, I never admired him much, he is little remem- 
bered for his best act.” 

** Which was that ?” I enquired. 

“ Why, he got a bookseller or publisher, named Pam, a Nuremberg 
man, into his power, and he had him shot. I think that shooting a pub- 
lisher entitled him to a fair memory amongst literary people. I place it 
before Austerlitz or Jena.” 

“It was a foul deed,” said I, “ Pam was not even his subject.” 

“] tell you,” replied Lanty, ‘a publisher is the subject of every poten- 
tate on the earth. He belongs to the Pope and the Czar of Russia, to the 
Sultan of Tarkey and the President of the United States. He traverses 
the dominions of all. It is a very good thing to shoot one occasionally. 
When the English shot an Admiral, that unfortunate Byng, for his mis- 
carriage at Mtnorca, Voltaire said it was ‘ to encourage the others,’ and I 
believe it improved our admirals. Now our publishers are of greater im- 
portance to the community than almost any other class of persons. The 
highest and most holy precepts, the soul-searching denunciations of sin, and 
the wholesome warnings against its consequent sorrow, all are evanescent 
as the air around us, unless preserved and treasured to instruct and guide 
the young; to confirm and edify the old. The publisher when directed and 
fortified by the approval of proper authority, brings back the mighty dead, 
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and bids us stand in their saintly presence. He sustains and stimulates 
the human mind in the acquisition of everything necessary for a happy 
life, and consoles our nature with the humble hope of a peaceful death.” 

“ And is this the class of men, Lanty,” said I, “ one of which you would 
occasionally shoot ?” 

“J was joking, you miscreant,” replied Lanty, “and you know I was,” 

“ Well,” said I, ‘suppose that now you relapse into your account of 
the birth of that word to which you alluded. We have got to the Pont 
des Invalides, and I hope it will not take long to gratify my curiosity, 
What was the word ?” 

“T am not going to tell you the word so quickly,” said he. ‘The end 
of an anecdote should not be placed at the beginning, and a word is not 
so unimportant. The utterance of a sound with the consequent creation of 
an idea in the hearer’s mind. Human breath imparting human joy or 
sorrow, turning our thoughts to heaven, or, perhaps, which heaven forbid, 
in a contrary direction, prompting to good or tempting to evil, inducing 
contemplation of the past or speculating on the casual or probable produc- 
tions of the future, is more extraordinary, in my opinion, than the forma- 
tion of our limbs, however perfect, or of our organs of vision, however 
dear.” 

“Will you leave off philosophizing, Lanty ?” said I, “‘and before we 
get to the Champs Elysees, inform me what word it was that owed its 
birth to old Eustace-street, Dublin?” Lanty proceeded as follows. 

“ News had arrived in Dublin that her Grace the Duchess had given a 
son and heir to Ireland’s only Duke. To all ranks of society the intelligence 
was interesting and welcome. For centuries the house of Kildare had been 
the pride and the protection of the people. In the peerage Leinster and 
Charlemont were the most popular names, and in the Irish House of Com- 
mons Fitzgerald and Grattan, the ‘Men of the People,’ represented the 
metropolis. The Duke was the General of the Volunteers of his province, 
but the corps of which he was the peculiar head, his own corps, were the 
Dublin Volunteers ; and along with the announcement of the birth of a 
young Marquis of Kildare, came an intimation that the Dublin Volunteers 
would be expected at Carton on the happy occasion of the approaching 
christening. The opportunity of paying a compliment to their beloved 
Commander was hailed by the citizen soldiers with the utmost enthusiasm, 
and there was a numerous assemblage of the Dublin Volunteers to learn the 
particulars and to discuss their arrangements at a tavern in Eustace-street, 
kept by a person named Bennett, and known as ‘The Eagle.’ The evening 
had a convivial termination, and amongst the company were many of those 
whose portraits appear in the picture of ‘The Volunteers in College Green,” 
Carleton, Lightburne, Moncrieffe, Porter, and, strange to add, a practising 
barrister named John Fitzgibbon, who in after times became Chancellor 
of Ireland, and Karl of Clare. There was also present Richard Daly, then 
the proprietor and manager of the Smock-alley Theatre, who had an ex- 
traordinary propensity for making wagers in reference to incidental matters, 
however unimportant. The conversation turned upon the comic powers of 
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Sparkes, who.was then drawing immense houses to.Smock-alley. Qnerof, 
the. company expressed his surprise how such crowds should run after, 
Sparkes, and remarked. that ‘his popularity was more the result of fashions 
able. caprice than of histrionie merits. He is, in my opinion,’ added:the 
speaker, ‘ just what the French would term ‘un fagotin’ . ‘ And: what. ig: 
the exact meaning of that word? asked another. ‘ There is, perbapa, no 
one word in the English language which conveys its meaning precisely ;’ 
said: the.interrogated party. ‘If I could give an English word to signify, 

a low, vulgar mountebank, I should not have employed the Freneh term, 
Then,’ observed Daly, why do you not make a word:and send. it into cir- 
culation? You should not feel aware that your own language is deficient 
in expression without being charitable enough to supply its wants, especi 
as it costs nothing to make a word.’ ‘ But,’ rejoined the other, ‘ how could. 
[ insure the reception of a word into general use, it might be characterized 
as slang, or remain. unnoticed and unadopted; it. might. be as difficult, 
to. obtain currency for.a word, or more so, than it was to pass Wood’s half- 
penee.?” 

“¢ Dick,’ said. Harry Moncrieffe,,‘ suppose you try your own band, as 
you think the matter so.easy.. I would. leave the subject to your own im 
genuity, but I fear you will find it very difficult to induce the public to 
take your:word. If they took. some of your assurance.it might be anad- 
vantage, you have plenty to spare.’ 

“¢T thank you, Alderman,’ replied: Dick,.‘ I did. not suppose so much 
wit could.come from the neighbourhood of the Tbolsel.’ 

.. ** Oh,’ said Moncrieffe, ‘ it has strayed: up there from the theatre, where 
it has lately become. scarce. But, Dick, why have you chatted so long 
without offering a single wager? Come now, start abet.’ 

“**T shall not.use a phrase or make a word,’ said Daly, ‘ in disparage 
ment of Sparkes, from whom I have derived much pleasure, and more 
profit ;. but:I shall bet yow twenty guineas, .and I propose our friend Fitz 
gibbon as the judge between us, that within forty-eight hours there shall 
bea word in.the mouths of the Dublin. public, of all classes and sexes; 
young and old, and also that within a week, the public shall attach a definite 
and universal meaning to that word without any suggestion or explanation 
from me. I also undertake that my word shall be altogether new and ancon- 
nected with any derivation from another language, ancient or modern. Now; 
Alderman, what do you say to ‘ taking my word,’ or winning my money? 

“€*] shall not take your word, Dick, but I' propose winving some of 
your money, I shall put five guineas:in. the wager, provided the present 
company take up the balance, aud let the winnings be spent.on the even- 
ing of the first parade day after our return.from: the christening,of the 
young. Marquis: of Kildare.’ 

“The company. were joyous and. the proposal of a festive appropria- 
tion of the proceeds induced a speedy acceptance.of the remaining liability. 
The terms were reduced:to writing and deposited with Fitzgibbon. Daly 

looked at his watch, and took his departure. It.was Saturday evening, and 
lie reached the. Theatre a short time before the termination of the perfor- 
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mance. He immediately procured a quantity of chalk: and a number of: 
cards,. Upon each of the cards he wrote a word. It was short and dis- 
tinct, and. at. the fall of the curtain, he required the’ attendance of: the 
call-boys, scene-shifters, and other inferior employees of.the concern. ‘To 
each of them. he gave a card and a piece of chalk, and directed them to 
gpend the remainder of the night in perambulating the city, and chalking 
the word on every door and shutter. His directions were most diligently 
obeyed, and on the succeeding Sunday, all through the town, upon flank 
walls, upon hall-doors, upon the shutters of the closed shops, one word 
had been-conspicuously chalked. The timid were alarmed Jest it should 
indicate some unlawful or hostile design, and marked its intended victims; 
but those apprehensions were dissipated by the fact of its universal appear« 
ance. One, us he issued from his dwelling, conceived that it was meant 
9s a. uick-name for him, bat he immediately changed his opinion on seeing 
it-on.bis neighbour’s premises also. It could not be political, for all parties 
were treated the same way. It was manifestly not a mark on any religious 
persuasion, for Catholics, Protestants, Quakers, and Jews were all chalked 
alike. It was not belonging to any known language, nor could a word of 
ay meaning be formed by the transposition of its letters. Still, the 
universality of its appearance excited the curiosity and) formed a topic for 
public conjecture. aud general conversation. After a few days, the unami+ 
mous conclusion was that the word was a hoax, a trick, a humbug, a joke: 
However, it-was not forgotten. The parties to the wager, which Dick 
Daly was admitted to have won, have all disappeared ; I had the story 
ftom, perhaps, the survivor of them. The hands that chalked the word 
have mouldered. into clay, but the term that owed its birth to the Eustace- 
street. wager exists wherever the English language is heard: The word is 
4 Quiz.’ ” 

“And a very good word it is for its purpose,” said I, “ and you will 
find it given in most of the Modern French and English dictionaries, as 
the English for ‘ persiflage.’”’ 

* However,” said Laaty, “a quiz has occasionally produced a reality. 
When James. Madison entered on his official duties,. as President of the 
United States, a young, man connected with one of the ‘first houses. in 
Belfast thought fit to make an American tour. Accordingly he crossed 
the Atlantic, and passed his time for upwards of eighteen months to his 
perfect.satisfaction. On his return he was greatly pestered by one of his 
fellow townsmen,,a pushing, plausible, self-sufficient kind of fellow, for 
letters. of introduction to some American friends, the applicant declaring his 
intention of visiting all the principal cities of the Union. At length the 
party solicited replied to an urgent entreaty, by declaring that there was 
noone with whom he felt himself warranted in taking such a liberty except 
“his friend Madison.’ ‘The President!’ exclaimed the importunate teaser, 
‘why, it would be invaluable.’ Accordingly a letter was written, commencing 
with ‘ My dear Mr. Madison,’ and conveying the assurance that the hospi- 
table attentioas which the writer had received would never be forgotten, 
aad.that the recollection of such kindness emboldened him to introduce a 
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friend, in the humble hope that he would be received with even a portion 
of that lavish kindness which had been experienced so agreeably, and re- 
membered so gratefully, by his ever faithful, and obliged, etc. etc. The 

traveller departed, and a considerable time elapsed before he re-appeared 

in Belfast. When he returned, his first visit was to the author of the valu- 

able introduction. ‘ My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘I presented your letter at 4 
public reception. The President was more than polite, he was downright 
cordial. I was invited to dinner-parties and to balls, I received every 
possible attention. It was, however, very extraordinary, that when I called 
to pay my farewell visit, the President asked me to describe your personal 
appearance, remarking that you hadlapsed from his recollection.’ After all, it 
was not to be wondered at, for the President had never seen the man, whose 
letter of introduction for the other was a thorough quiz. The Belfast 
man only quizzed a President, but a Dublin boy humbuy ged a King. When 
George the Fourth was reigning a Dublin doctor wrote a book. He got 
a copy splendidly bound for presentation, and then went to London to the 
royal levee, he handed a card to the lord in waiting, on which his name was 
written, as attending to present his work on a certain subject, and to re- 
ceive the honor of knighthood. The lord in waiting thought all was right, 
the king thought so too, the Dublin doctor knelt down, the king took a 
sword, and gave him the slap of dignity. When the levee was over, there 
were some enquires as to who he was. Who had recommended him? Of 
what minister was he the protégé? but they were all too late, the knighthood 
had been conferred, people could only laugh. Canning said that he sup- 
posed the doctor claimed the honor by prescription. The poor doctor did 
- not long enjoy the distinction. He is dead upwards of twenty years.” 

‘I remember the man of whom you speak, Lanty,” said I, “ he lived in 
Peter’s parish, and was very prominent in the old agitation times. At the 
vestries there could not be a vote on any matter of parish cess, to which 
he had not au amendment or direct negative to offer. On one occasion 
he complained to Archdeacon Torrens, who was presiding, that the vestry- 
room was too confined a place for such an important discussion as they 
were engaged in. ‘I move, reverend sir,’ said he, ‘ that we adjourn to the 
churchyard.’ ‘ My dear doctor,’ replied the Archdeacon, very quietly and 
archly, ‘ you will have us there time enough.’ ” 

“‘Oh,” said Lanty, “ those were delightful times before we were emanci- 
pated, I am often tempted to wish for the penal laws again. Before eman- 
cipation we had hardly any civil rights or privileges, bat we had more 
amusement, more excitement, more fun in one day than these dull times 
of regular politics produce in six months, and you were never at a loss for 
some amusement, morning, noon, or night. It was a terribly fagging time 
on the reporters. To the Courts to take ©’Connell or Shiel in some libel 
case, to parish vestries, or the common council, the Catholic Association, 
or an aggregate meeting, and in the evening a charity dinner at Mrs. 
Mahony’s great rooms, in Patrick-street. It was killing work on the ‘ press 
gang.’ There was a great crony of mine employed on a morning papet, 
and he unfortunately fell into my company one evening when he should 
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have gone to the Malachean Orphan Society’s dinner, where Dan was to 
ide. He became very tipsy about eight o’clock. It was at Radeliff'’s 
Carlingford Tavern, on Aston’s-quay, and I had so much sense and pro- 
priety left asto bring him home. I feared much that he would get 
into a serious scrape by his neglect of duty. In a few days, however, I 
yentured to ask him how he had managed about the Malachean dinner. 
‘Ob,’ said he, ‘I slept until about 11 o’clock, and then I recollected my- 
self, so I went quietly to the office and got the file of the year previous, 
and with a little alteration, it did for this year’s dinner just as well. Very 
few noticed it, and Dan himself was quite satisfied with my report. It was 
not half so bad a mistake,’ said my poor friend, ‘ as I made at Powerscourt, 
when George the Fourth went there. Lord Powerscourt had caused re- 
servoirs to be constructed above the waterfall, in order that when his 
Majesty visited it, the sluices might be drawn, and a tremendous cataract 
produced. I went down in the morning and viewed the place, and noted 
minutely all the preparations. I then drew on my imagination for a 
description of a second Niagara, and put into the mouth of the Royal 
visiter various exclamations of delight and surprise. I sent off my report, 
and it appeared in due time, but unfortunately the King was too much 
hurried by other arrangemengs, and did not go to the waterfall at all, but 
drove direct to Kingstown, where he emkarked. I was terribly hambugged 
for my imaginative report, but nevertheless I reported what the King ought 
to have done and what he ought to have said, and if he did otherwise it 
was not my fault.’ ” 

“It is of Christy Hughes you are speaking now, Lanty,” I observed ; 
“there never was a more simple-hearted being, may he rest in eternal hap- 
piness ; he was all kindness and good-nature. When in the exercise of his 
vocation it was necessary to detail transactions deeply criminal, poor Christy 
was as much dispirited as the culprit; and if any circumstance appeared 
favourable to the accused, it was always prominently noticed. He geye- 
tally exaggerated misfortune or human suffering, because, as he said, ‘it 
occasionally influenced the charitable to afford succour to the wretched.” 
I was walking in his company over Carlisle-bridge on a September even- 
ing, and a poor man slipped off a plank and was drowned in our sight. 
Christy stood looking at the sad occurrence, and just as, for the last time, 
the head of the struggling sufferer appeared above the surface of the water, 
Christy exclaimed’—* It is all over wit you, my poor fellow; may God 
be merciful to you and forgive you your sins. You have met a sad fate, 
thus to terminate your existence in the filthy current of the Liffey. You 
are late for the evening edition, but, with the help of Providence, I'll give 
you a nice paragraph in the morning.’ I once remarked to Hughes that ‘ he 
must have seen a vast deal of the roguery and other evil tendencies of hu- 
man nature.’ He replied, that ‘the strangest piece of roguery he ever knew 
of was committed by a gentleman’s coachman ;’ he continued :—‘ Shortly 
after Richard Wilson Greene obtained a silk gown he received a special 
retainer in a very heavy record for the Assizes of Kilkenny, and I was em- 
ployed in taking a report of the trial, There was some subsequent litiga- 
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tion, in the course of which it ;was-deemed proper to have a consultation 
at'Mr. Lefroy’s, and Mr. Greene asked me to accompany him there andj 
bring my notes. I met him at the Courts, and’ when we went out on the 
quay he hailed a car, and desired the boy who drove it to-go as fast as he 
could’ to Leeson-street. The horse was a fine-looking animal, but he 
stepped high and was‘very slow. Mr. Greene urged the driver to hasten 
on, and after two or three expostulations, he remarked to the jehn that 
the horse was unfit for a: jawnting car, although he was large and strong; 
and that he would suit well for a carriage. The driver turned 'to him, and 
answered—‘ Bedad yer honor is a witch.’ ‘What do you mean?’ asked 
Mr. Greene. ‘Oh,’ replied the driver, ‘I mane no offince, but yer honor 
is right about the baste; that’s what he is. I'll tell yer honor a saycret; 
The baste is a carriage horse belonging to one Counsellor Greene, and the 
coachman has a haek-car, and he ginerally manages to have something the 
matther with one of the horses, and that gives him an opportunity to work 
the other in the car.’ ‘ Well,’ added Christy, ‘ Mr. Greene was very angry 
at what the driver told him, but he never pretended that he was the owner 
of ‘the horse, and before we got to Mr. Lefroy’s, he could not help laughs 
ing, saying to me at the same time—‘ Mr. Hughes, will you oblige me by 
giving this driver your'name and address as @he hirer of the car, and we 
will not pay him anything.’ Accordingly, when we arrived at Leeson-street, 
I had a scene with the driver, and subsequently I was summoned to the 
Head Office, at the owner’s suit, for non-payment of the fare. Mr. Greene 
came with me, and I thought that the magistrate would fall off his seat 
with laughing, when it transpired. that the learned Queen’s Counsel had 
. hired ‘a hack-ear drawn by his own carriage horse. The coachman ran 
away out of court, and never appeared to claim wages or discharge. The 
magistrate and Greene were intimate friends, and having accidentally met 
ina few days after, the conversation, naturally reverted to the carman. 
Greene said that he believed the fellow had left Dublin, but that he he was 
strongly tempted to send the police in quest of him. ‘ Send your horse,’ 
replied his worship, ‘ for he knows more about the carman’s traces than 
any ofthe police do:!’” 

“Well, Lanty,” said I, as he ended his reminiscence of our friend 
Hughes, “ here we-are at the end of our walk, and not one incident have 
we observed, except the slight notice of the Emperor’s tomb, which would 
not have been more appropriate if we had been strolling from Leeson-street 
to the Phenix: Park. If I send the chat of this afternoon to Duffy, and 
give it the heading of ‘ A‘ Walk Through Paris,’ he will wonder at our 
impudence, and think that we might as well transmit him a bottle of whiskey, 
with a label of ‘ Vieux Cognac.’ ” 

“He might forgive even that offence,” said Lanty; “I fervently wish 
that somebody would perpetrate such am outrage on us here ; I would 
highly+elish the joke that substituted John’s-lane, or Bow-lane, or Marrow- 
bone-lane whiskey, for the best’ brandy that: you can obtain in the Rue 
de Rivoli, or the Palais Royal. Sevd our‘ Walk Through Paris’ to 
Wellington-quay, and as we shall soon; please Providence, be back 
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ggain in Dublin, we will have a ramble there from one end of the dear 
gid city to the other and back again, and we will send it to Duffy, 
gititled, ‘A ‘Walk Through Dublin,’ and it shall be eutirely devoted to- 
oor Parisian reminiscences, 

| ae a 2 


WOMAN AND HER MISSION. 


Woman has been explained by a modern disciple of that inveterate snarler, 
Diogenes, as a creature that cannot reason, and that invariably pokes the 
fire from the top. We withhold the name of the unfeeling wretch for two 
seasons. In the first place, we are philanthropic’ enough not to desire .to 
be the medium of handing him over to the tender mercies of the fair 
readers of these pages ; and, in the second place, we do not believe a word 
of his ungallant theory, seeing that personally we entertain a strong pre- 
dilection for a certain member of the maligned sex, who can reason, and 
who does not poke the fire from the top. The definition of the miserable 
misogynist was recalled to our recollection within the past month, by ob- 
serving an advertisement in a Dublin morning newspaper, froma teacher of 
caligraphy, of which this is an excerpt: “ Mr. will educate a re- 
spectable girl in French, Italian, and every branch for first-class Governess, 
Music excepted, with necessary books, and only requires in return attend- 
ance from two to six o'clock p.m., to hand him copy-books, pens, and ink, 
and go to market.” Shades of the philosophic pedants who once paced. in 
all the majesty of intellectual supremacy through the groves of Athenian 
Academe, what think ye of this? Only fancy, reader, “‘ every branch” of 
an education requisite to qualify a girl for a govemmess taught in return 
for such trivial offices as a daily visit to some butcher's stall, to cheapen so 
many pounds of beef steak or mutton chop, and keeping the epicurean re- 
cipient of these indispensable necessaries furnished with the needful mate- 
rials for supplying mental pabulum to the members of the rising genera- 
tion, whom the foresight of parents and guardians entrust to his charge ! 
A perusal of this gem led us to briefly consider a vital question which has 
been for some time before the country, and around which many difficulties 
are grouped. We allude to the discussion going on as to the condition of 
the women of these islands, but chiefly as to that of those who seek,: or 
ought to seek, a livelihood through their intellectual acquirements; and 
when we ponder over the evidence and arguments adduced, we find. much 
that casts a grave reproach on our vaunted civilization. 

We confess to serious doubts whether women are better cared for in 
modern times than they were in ancient. In all ages the mass of woman- 
kind has been in.a ‘state of domestic drudgery, although there have, of 
course, been thousands of brilliant exceptions, that shine out fromthe 
pages of history with a lustre peculiariy their own. The Greeks poetised 
woman, and exalted her beauty to the pedestal of adoration ; but that ho- 
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mage, in more senses than one, operated to her prejudico—it left out ay 
acknowledgment of her mind, her immortal soul, and so surrounded her 
with an atmosphere which contained very little of the spiritual. The 
Romans, colder and more practical than the Greeks, accorded to her exten. 
sive municipal rights, but utterly ignored the principle that she was their 
co-equal in the scheme of life, although her duties lay in an opposite diree- 
tion. In fact, the ancients looked more to the outward adorning of woman 
than to the culture of her inner life, which, not having a proper compre. 
hension of its nature, they treated with indifference. What they most 
prized was beauty, and when that had withered, her domestic labours at 
once reduced the wife to the condition of a servant, whose wages were 
food, raiment, and lodging. 

We fear much that modern Europe has not presented a better or nobler 
example. Two-thirds of the woman of Europe are in a state of deplorable 
ignorance and wretchedness. In many parts, especially in the Austrian 
dominions, they do the labour of beasts of burden, while their lords and 
masters look idly on. And if we come nearer home we shall find abun- 
dance to lower our presumptuous pride. It is the boast of Englishmen— 
especially at the close of a bacchanal ovation—that the women of England 
are the handsomest, the kindest, the most virtuous, and best treated of 
all others on the face of the earth; and the generality of Englishwomen 
believe it, because they think the power they wield at home is the highest 
they could or ought to enjoy. The national poetry, especially the ballads, 
rings with the praises of woman. Poets go mad about her, all classes of 
. men have a special monomania about her. Never, even in the days of 
chivalry, was such a mass of adulation poured at her feet. But, alas! 
for such a picture of national gallantry, it has a dismal, and, in many res- 
pects, an appalling back-ground. The social condition of thousands of our 
countrywomen is truly wretched ; to a large proportion of them, it is one 
of thankless toil or hopeless misery. How to improve it, or at least how 
to ameliorate it, is one of the great problems of the day. There is for its 
existence, however, one extenuating circumstance, and that is the vast 
disproportion between the sexes. Owing to the constant drain made upon 
the male population by the army, navy, mercantile marine, emigration, and 
unhealthy and dangerous occupations, there are always in the United 
Kingdom above six hundred thousand more women than men. Hence the 
number of marriages does not keep pace with the growth of the population, 
and we have among us what would be an oppressive burden were it not 
for the employment of female labour, which certainly prevails to an enor- 
mous extent, 

It is not, however, for the working classes, but for the more highly 
educated among our female population—for gentlewomen, in short—that 
remunerative employment is especially wanted. The number of our do- 
mestic servants, the best treated of all the poorer classes of women, is 
somewhat fabulous ; then, there are large numbers employed in shops—not 
as many, however, as might or ought to be—irades and factories, and any 
depression among them is only of a temporary character; for as wealth 
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accumulates so will the demand for them. The education of these vast 
masses is limited, yet sufficient for their calling, which they will fill iu most 
cases with the greatest integrity, and to the satisfaction of their employers, 
god we cannot but acknowledge that their state is one of comparative 
comfort; and, from personal observation, we can say of cheerful- 
ness and contentment. It is, as we have said, the class above them, the 
educated women, who suffer when reduced to seek for employment and 
cannot obtain it; and that, too, in a country where men are perpetually 
bragging (extravagant as the word appears, we must use it,) of their love 
and loyalty to the sex. This bit of national vanity may be pardoned, but 
it must not be allowed to gloss over a great evil. It is notorious that there 
are thousands of educated females in this country, who, failing to obtain a 
market for their labour as governesses, are, owing to the poverty of their 
relatives, reduced to the direst distress. If young, we shudder at the 
probable fate there is before them ; if old, the union-house is the sole alter- 
native. This state of things is suggestive of many painful thoughts, from 
the consideration of which no one can honestly shrink. 

There has been no little talk about the violence done to the “ refined 
mind and feelings of a gentlewoman,” by the mere fact of having to receive 
“remuneration” for avowable work honestly done—done for an honest 
purpose—but it is sheer nonsense ; and the first steps towards helping the 
very interesting class in question is that which assists to set them free from 
the clogs and shackles of silly sentimentalism of any kind. All toil is 
honourable, and is in the United Kingdom especially honoured. This is 
the first principle to lay down absolutely, for it is absolutely true. Those 
who do not honour labour are in opposition to the national instincts, as to 
the instincts of the time. There is no prejudice here against a woman 
struggling with the hardships of life, when she is obliged to do so; on the 
contrary, if by her exertions she conquers them, she is respected in pro- 
portion, and the tendency is stronger every day to respect her proportion- 
ately as she has been a “‘hard worker.” A recent writer, in noticing the 
objection which many educated gentlewomen have to accept any remunera- 
tive employment, except such as can be carried on at home, appositely 
adduces, in illustration of the want of reason and common sense shown in 
such extreme sensitiveness, an old German story of a peasant to whom a 
great magician gave, at his earnest request, a tower built on the summit of 
ahigh hill overhanging the Rhine. The peasant did nothing, and found 
life pleasant enough for some days; then came to the wizard, saying— 
“Master, I entreat you to give me a net that I can throw from my window 
into the river to catch the trout on which I have fed all my life. Do what 
I will I can make no net that will do, and no earthly pole is long enough 
to reach from my new home to the river. You mast give me the means of 
obtaining my trout.” “No,” said the wizard, “I cannot give you both; 
if you will have the trout, why not climb down yon crag, cast your net, 
and climb up again?” ‘I should be exhausted,” answers, ruefully, the 
peasant, “‘and should come back bleeding and torn.” ‘* Then,” retorts 
the magician, “my good friend, you must choose; if you will rémain in 
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your tower, you must do without your trout; if you will have your tront; 
you must give up your tower ; the fish will not go to you, therefore you 
must go to the fish.” And soit is in the case under examination. ‘Jf 
must be “ tower or trout,” for “ remunerative employment” is:no more to 
be hauled up to the grasp of those:who sit at home:and wait for it than 
are the fish——it.must be sought for out of doors. Those who aim at such 
an end are simply straining after impossibilities, and thus are led into doing 
80 by a false appreciation. of the exigencies of the age. 

There is, nevertheless, one kind of home employment for women which, if 
itdoes not earn:money, saves money, yet which is too much neglected’here, 
though in foreign countries it is carefully taught and studied. Wemean 
the management of a household, be it large or small. The faults of sem 
vants area common topic of complaint, yet the fault does not lie wholly 
in them ; a:great portion of it belongs to their employers, and arises from 
their inattention to, if one may not more correctly say, their entire ignoranee 
of their. duties as heads-of families. In this one single respect (we believe 
it to be the only one):the continental organization is superior to our own, 
French and German women are brought up from their earliest age to know 
how to manage their houses. They are infinitely less accomplished than 
those Irish, English, and Scotch fair ones whose mammas awaken 
the echoes with their wailings over the scarcity of husbands ; but \ia 
this single one point of “housekeeping,” they leave our women, of 
all ranks and classes, far behind. The system is a totally ‘different 
one, and the secret of its superiority lies in the circumstance ‘that 
management is vested in tlose whose time can be entirely consecrated to 
it, and, therefore, like all that can be thoroughly done, it is likely to be well 
done. The wife is, ia every foreign country, the real-active : mistress of 
the honse, in every class. She is the executive power, and has the entire 
responsibility, dividing it with no one. Her hasband tells her at the out 
set how much'she has to spend upon the keeping of the house, and, ia 
whatever class of society she may happen to be placed, she looks to it that 
the sum be duly apportioned, spent to the utmost advantage, and that the 
largest amount of service be purchased from those who are hired to help 
in having the house-well kept. The falseness of our system is, that it 
awards certain duties to those who have not the material time to attend to 
them, releasing from them those whose principal oceupation they ought to 
be. ‘‘ Accomplishments” are all very well, and a healthy appreciation of 
the beautiful everywhere helps to elevate women ; but there is no earthly 
reason why, whilst studying music, painting, languages, or what not, they 
should not learn to govern their households, and get the largest amount 
of comfort for their husbands out of their income. Again, one of the worst 
forms which that social evil a “fear of the world” ean take is, when it 
makes a woman extravagant and ostentatious, because she is afraid to look 
poorer than her neighbour; or no richer than she is. She must live ina 
fashionable neighbourhood—fashionable, at !east comparatively, and always 
a stage above her rightful standing-place; she must organize her house 
hold on the same apparent scale. as those of the richer, among her friends; 
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jna word, she must make the same appearance, though her husband has 
not half the income of theirs, and her family has to suffer in all the essen- 
tials of the home life. With such a woman as this the whole of life is a 
sham; a hiding away within doors of all the tags and ends of shabbi- 
ness, that the world outside may receive a false impression, and give her 
credit for an income which she has not got, and which every one who 
cares to think knows she has not got. Oh, the pitiful folly and meanness 
of this kind of life!—the misery that follows on this fatal “ fear of the 
world !”—the ruined homes, the degraded lives, the energies and powers 
debased to the mere bolstering up of lies, which this passion for ap- 
pearance has engendered. We have all seen instances of the like, humi- 
liating and lamentable beyond words, but for the most part impossible 
toreform. A terror of the world is, no doubt, excellent as one of the 
bases of society, but it is bad when of such servile excess of practice 
that freedom and individuality are crushed beneath it. Most noble is that 
type of womanhood which considers no cause more righteous than that of 
the honest, independent support of self, or of those nearest in blood and affec- 
tion, and for these objects, and these only, relies upon the aid and favour, 
and despises the malice and uncharitableness of the world. 

To return, however, to the original question, what are educated women 
to do to earn a subsistence? A few years since Miss Bessie Parkes was 
among the first to energetically review the subject, and has shown us by 
what means they are thrown upon the world to get their daily bread. 
After alluding to the theory in civilized life, that the women of the upper 
and middle classes are supported by their male relatives, daughters by 
their fathers, wives by their husbands, she says: “ If a lady has to work 
for her livelihood, it is universally considered to be a misfortune—an ex- 
ception to the ordinary rule. All good fathers wish to provide for their 
daughters ; all good husbands think it their bounden duty to keep their 
wives. All our laws are framed strictly in accordance with this hypothesis, 
and all our social axioms adhere to it more strictly still. We make no 
room in our social framework for any other idea; and in no moral or 
practical system do the exceptions more lamentably and thoroughly prove 
therule. Women of the lower class may work, must work in the house, 
if not out of it. But among us, it is judged best to carefully train the 
woman as the moraliser, the refiner, the spiritual element.” Miss Parkes 
then proves the existence of the distress resulting from this artificial system, 
and after enumerating a few sad scenes, thus proceeds: ‘‘ Here you see 
are ten cases of most deplorable destitution, arising from the most ordinary 
causes, Would to God there were anything remarkable in them! but 
fathers fail, aud brothers speculate every day, and the orphan nephews and 
nieces are left to the unmarried as a legacy from the beloved dead. There 
is nothing unusual here; and it is also amply proved that the savings of 
the average governess cannot support her in her old age. The very highest 
class of governess is highly paid, just because there are so few; if the 
number increased they would not command great salaries ; and the pittance 
accorded to the average is an irrefragable fact. Surely, then, . & country 
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where the chances of provision for women are so fearfully uncertaj 
parents in the middle classes onght, firstly, to train their daughters to some 
aseful art, however humble ; and, secondly, to repress all desire of forgj 
them into tuition because it is more ‘ genteel’” Miss Parkes is right here, 
It is one of the vices of our middle-class society that there is a constant 
searching after the genteel. This weakness has wrecked more hearts than 
we: should like to enumerate. Even in the lower strata of the society in 
question, there is an irreverent disregard for laborious work ; hence the 
overcrowding of various branches of industry. Our best mechanics come 
from the lower ranks, because with them soiling their hands is neither con. 
sidered a disgrace nor distasteful. The men who fight our battles by land 
and sea, who cross the ocean and the earth to found mighty empires, re. 
gard labour as the best of blessings. Give us, as “ Caviare,” in his poem 
of “ The People,” exultantly demands, 


“ Give ug, instead of puling rank, 

Rich-scented, plumed, and curled, 
The tinker boy, who makes his tools 
Clash marches round the world !” 


We are not, however, to be understood as advocating any displacement 
of labour proper to men; we say, let women have women’s work, and men 
pursue those callings which require higher skill and greater strength than 
women usually possess. We only contend, that the unequal distribution of 
work of a light kind presses with undue severity upon female labour. We 
also urge that the morbid craving for the “ genteel” by lads and young 
men, and the foolish, if not criminal, encouragement of it by their parents, 
materially contributes to the depression of educated female labour, and by 
its pernicious example inflicts a serious injury on society at large. Already, 
however, thanks te the unwearied and unselfish exertions of Miss Parkes 
and Miss Emily Faithful, their staffs of energetic and willing collaborateurs, 
and the hearty co-operation of the Press, the great social question regard- 
ing the true mission of woman and the amelioration of her present 
anomalous position, has been argued with such ability and deliberation, 
that we see everything to anticipate its ultimate and satisfactory solution. 
We have but to add, in conclusion, that it will be rather surprising if, for 
the future, any damsel will be found in the Irish metropolis ignorant of 
French and Italian, and perhaps of Hindustani and Arabic, when all that 
is necessary to acquire a knowledge of such accomplishments is to feteh 
the daily materié for their disinterested preceptor’s cuisine, and hand him 


pens, ink, and stationery. 
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FLOWERS FROM FOREIGN FIELDS. 


*“ And thou, 


Tone, shall sing us fragments of sea music.”—SHELLEY. 


On the laughing wave of the Summer sea, 
When its azure breast is glowing, 

And the wind in the south sings merrily, 
My floating leaves are blowing ; 

I left the land where I loved to dwell 

For the Summer sea and my mermaid’s cell. 


Oh! I love the sea and its marvels vast, 
Its storms and its Winter glory, 

When it mounts the sky, while the northern blast 
Sweeps wild through its billows hoary ; 

I left the land, where I loved to dwell, 

For the deep, deep sea, and my mermaid’s cell. 


The monstrous form of the mighty whale 
I gaze upon in wonder ; ‘ 
But I fear the scale of the shark’s war mail, 
As he rushes my broad leaves under ; 
I have left the land, that I once loved well, 
For the deep sea-wave and my mermaid’s cell. 


The nautilus comes, with his oary feet, 
And paddles around me, playing, 
And the flying fish, ere she soars to greet 
Some Peri of ocean straying, 
From his deep sea-home, where his love doth sleep 
On her amber couch, which the sea-birds weep. 


And the Halcyon broods o’er my rocking breast, 
As she dreams of the coming storm ; 
And the beautiful Dolphin loves to rest 
Beneath my sheltering form. 
Oh! who would love on the land to dwell, 
The sea for me, and my mermaid’s cell! 


And when coming eve o’er the western wave 
Spreads a sheet of golden splendour, 
My mermaid leaves her coral cave, 
For the mild light, calm and tender ; 
And she sings to me, “ Hast thou come to dwell 
With thy mermaid love, in her coral cell ?” 
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SONG OF A SEA-FLOWER OF THE PACIFIC. 
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The phosphor gleams of the midnight deep, 
As some bark through the water dashing, 
Play o’er my couch, and illume my sleep, 
Like sunbursts round me flashing ; 
I have left the land that 1 loved so well, 
Oh! the sea for me—to the land farewell ! 


I am kissed by the lips of the morning sun, 
As he peers o’er the eastern waters, 

I am kissed ev’ry eve when his course is run 
Ere he sleeps with our ocean daughters ; 

Oh! who would love on the land to dwell, 

Yes, the sea for me—to the land farewell ! 


Often my mermaid sings a wild song, 
As she braids her hair at even, 
While the answering echoes’ sweet ding dong 
Peal soft as the bells of heaven ; 
And up thro’ the wave, from the Triton’s shell, 
A dirge I hear—tis the mariner’s knell! 


Farewell to thee lang and thy lovely flowers, 
Which I love with affection true ; 
Now I bloom for the sea, live in gem-wreathed bowers, 
Floral beauties of earth, adieu! 
Oh! flowers of my youth, farewell! fare ye well! 
Hark! my mermaid is calling—adieu—farewell ! 


SONG OF THE WHITE ROSE OF GREECE. 


** €Come back, thou dearest one; 
Return, ah, me! return!’ the wind passed by 
On which those accents died, faint, far, and lingeringly.” 
é SHELLEY. 
Tue pale-faced flower that beauty loves 
When beauty’s in distress— 
It looks as it would share her woe, 
That woe without redress. 
The flower of silent, suffering love, 
That patient flower am I, 
My sweetest song in gayest hour 
Breathes something of a sigh. 


The cheerful strains of morning birds, 
Sweet sounds of one delight, 

Less please me than the plaintive song 
That charms the list’ning night. 








DEAD RECKONING. 


I'd rather see the meek, fond dove, 
Than the proud eagle fly ; 

And more I love the light of eve 
Than glare of noonday sky. 


Thy peerless blush, bright sister mine, 
So beautiful to see, 

Hath in mine eyes less loveliness 
Than the milk-white lilie. 

Upon this grave, ’mid fun’ral flow’rs, 
I hang my stainless head, 

An emblem of the purity 
Of the sweet virgin dead. 


She loved me well, that gentle one, 
And the cold winter thro’ 

She sheltered me from storm and rain, 
Till skies were warm and blue. 

Her mother on that grave hath wept, 
And cried, ‘‘ come, darling, come ;”* 
One answering sigh the young betrothed 

Implored, but she was dumb. 


And she is gone. Shall all things fair 
Fade so and leave no trace ? 
And only I, the White Rose flower, 
Now mark her resting place ! 
The flower of silent, suffering love, 
That patient flower am I; 
My sweetest song in gayest hour, 
Breathes something of a sigh. Joun Duaean. 


DEAD RECKONING. 
A PLEA FOR THE LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION. 


Tue shivering citizens who hurry homewards in these wet and cold Novem- 
ber nights, and deem it a hardship to be of necessity exposed to the incle- 
mency of a dreary season, are really by no means so badly off as they are 
accustomed to suppose. Indeed, the many thousands engaged in mercane- 
tile or literary pursuits, having stated hours of labour, and knowing precisely 


* In parts of Greece a beautiful and affecting superstition is yet observed 
at the burial of a young female. The mother, or it may be the betrothed, ap- 
proaches her grave, and in order to ascertain if she be really dead, pronounces 
ma voice of the most touching entreaty, the simple words, “‘sAAa, saa,” (“‘come, 
come.”) If she remains deaf to this pathetic appeal no doubt exists that the 
virgin is indeed dead. 
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when their day’s work will be ended, are extremely fortunate people, as 
they would admit if they could be induced to contrast their lot with that 
of others. The professional man can ‘scarcely ever calculate upon haviag 
an evening left free to devote to his own private purposes. The barrister 
does not earn his guineas simply by making a ten minutes’ speech in a court 
of law, and the journalist or author may deem himself lucky if he can lay 
aside the pen when evening closes in, and not be compelled to carry his 
work home. Everybody knows that a doctor is common prey; he may 
be aroused at any period of the night, and required to hasten from his bed 
into the foggy streets, in order to prescribe for some one whom he has 
never seen before. But what are such trials of patience compared with 
those which, a class of whom we hear very little, are continually obliged 
to endure? The newspapers contain almost daily a column with some such 
title as “‘ Disastrous Storm,” or ‘* Loss of Life at Sea,” and the inhabitants 
of inland districts may glance down it at the beginning of the winter sea- 
son, vaguely pitying those who “ go down to the sea in ships ;” but, after 
a time, the reports are passed over unread, and events of apparently greater 
importance absorb the attention. The news of to-day is well nigh for- 
gotten before to-morrow’s paper is unfolded. The occurrences that imme- 
diately concern ourselves and our own interests exclude from the mind 
almost every other topic. A cross little sweetheart, a sick wife or child, 
an unprofitable investment, a misfortune in business, a bad tenant, a dis- 
obliging landlord, a printer’s devil with a summons for “ copy,” or a smoky 
chimney are troubles that affect us individually more closely than the most 
. tragic story we have read in the journal of the day, and we are at once 
immersed in our own cares and anxieties. Happily, there are many 
unselfish persons who have the means as well as the opportunity of 
doing good, and who are habitually compassionate towards those who 
stand in need of sympathy and aid; but there is a great deal of intense 
selfishness in the world notwithstanding. There are persons who, from 
time to time, risk their own lives to save others, and whose very calling 
it is to undertake this mission, and yet it is found no easy matter to 
raise sufficient funds wherewith to pay their insignificant wages. The 
records of the “ National Life-Boat Institution” furnish irresistible evidence 
of this truth, in the inadequate response made to its periodical appeals for 
help. 

What a terrible earnestness there is in the perils our mariners undergo ; 
how suggestive is such a statement of the agony of relatives at home! 
Visions of starvation in open boats, upon the hastily constructed raft, of 
destitution upon the barren rock, of captivity and death amongst savage: 
tribes of men, haunt the imagination, which seeks relief in the hope, that 
the misery of the seamen ended when their ships were lost. A catalogue 
of maritime disasters, may not at first appear to be an interesting docu- 
ment, yet it will be found to possess, in addition to its statistical import- 
ance, that melancholy but fascinating charm, which unavailing but cou- 
rageous efforts always inspire in generous minds. We read with peculiar 
avidity all narratives of losses of ships at sea, from the period when Defoe 
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wrote his ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” down to the last “ Dreadful Wreck in the 
English Channel.” And it seems that we are not likely to lack a supply 
of this stimulant for the future. The “ National Life-Boat Institution” 
furnishes us quarterly with a sort of log-book of its proceedings, called after 
the gallant craft which it launches and supports with such unwearied in- 
dustry and zeal. To the ordinary reader this register, like one of those 
asure volumes printed by order of the House of Commons for the informa~ 
tion of Parliament, may appear sufficiently dry and bald, all sentiment 
being sacrificed to statistics, yet no chapter in Dampier, Anson, or Cook, 
contains a more instructive or interesting tale. The “ Wreck.Chart of the 
British Isles for 1861,” compiled from the Board of Trade Register, which 
secompanies it, supplies of itself a world of information, which may welt 
startle the steady landsman who sits over his November fire, and perhaps 
gives only a casual thought to those who are traversing the world of 
waters, exposed to casualties which cannot be well conceived by the denizens 
of cities. 

Glancing over the ably-drawn up, and elaborately collated statistics of 
the Board of Trade, as shown in the “ Wreck Chart” accompanying the 
“ Life-Boat Journal,” published last month, we find the melancholy fact 
that last year 1,494 shipwrecks occurred on British shores, from which 884 
human beings are known to have perished. This number of wrecks iz 
1861, is in itself startling, but how much more so is it when we find that 
it exceeds the number during any of the preceding nine years, and that i 
is by 260 in excess, of the annual average of the last six years, the chart 
dearly defining the locality, where each casualty occurred, and the number 
of lives sacrificed by it. The statistics of these disasters are as follow :— 
in 1855, 1,141 ; 1856, 1,153; 1857, 1,143 ; 1858, 1,170; 1859, 1,416; 
1860, 1,379; 1861, 1,494. A natural sequence of the increase of vessels 
wrecked, is the increase of lives lost. “It is,” says our authority, “a con- 
tinal, if not an ever-increasing one. The drain on our sailors and 
fishermen goes on year after year, notwithstanding all the benevolent and 
strenuous efforts made at the present day, to stay the ravage. The sea is 
dreadfully exacting in its demands; and, season after season, when the 
equinoctial gales blow, when the winter sets is, or when the summer, as our 
last one did, yields to the temporary, but powerful influence of storms, our 
shores are converted into altars, on which the Ocean offers his victims. It ip 
unlikely that we shall ever effectually obtain the mastery over the waves ; but 
even at this moment, we are able to contend successfully with them, in their 
blind efforts to swallow up life, against our endeavours to save. If, for 
instance, during 1861, cight hundred and eighty-four people lost their lives 
on our coasts by shipwreck, yet no less than four thousand six hundred and 
twenty-four were directly saved from such a fate. The whole number 
makes up a considerable fleet of seamen—men for whom, perhaps, in 
moments of national emergency, we would give any money—and many of 
these were preserved under the most perilous circumstances by the craft of 
the National Life-Boat Association.” The estimated loss on the 1,494 

+ Wrecks which occurred on the coasts and in the seas of the United Kingdom, 
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in 1861, is upwards of one million sterling—a damage far overbalanced by 
the loss of the valuable lives who also perished with the ships. It may be 
adduced as an illustration of the invaluable services of the Life-Boat Insti- 
tution, the Board of Trade, and other kindred bodies, that during the 
past six years alone, 16,119 persons have been saved from shipwrecks by 
means of the life-boats, the life-preserving apparatus, shore-boats, and 
other appliances, as the annexed list shows: In 1856, 2,243; 1857, 
1,668 ; 1858, 1,555; 1859, 2,332; 1860, 3,697; 1861, 4,624. Since 
its formation, the Institution has been instrumental, by its life-boats and 
other means, in saving 12,680 lives; and having now 179 life-boats, it 
requires, we need scarcely say, a large annual income to meet the demands 
upon its priceless services. Of this number of craft, we find there are 
137 stationed in England, 20 in Scotland, and 22 in Ireland. The Ballast 
Corporation of Dublin having requested the Institution to undertake the 
management of the three life-boat stations of Dublin Bay, viz , at Kings- 
town, Howth, and Poolbeg, and their request having been acceded to, 
three new life-boats, with transporting-carriages, have been recently supplied 
and fully equipped. The Ballast Corporation will contribute £50 annually 
towards the cost of these establishments, leaving the Institution to collect 
the remainder of the sum necessary for their efficient maintenance, and for 
the quarterly exercise of their crews and their coxwains’ salaries, from the 
inhabitants of Dublin. That it is not in the power of man to avert the 
storm, nor prevent the occurrence of wreck and violent death at sea, we 
are all aware, but it is our duty, to quote the words of the “ Life-Boat 
Journal,” to strive for safety, to continue to wrestle hard with danger, to 
confine disaster and death within the narrowest limits which human efforts 
can impose upon them. We are certain that there is no necessity to ap- 
peal to our countrymen for an adequate response to the periodical appeals 
for help of an Institution which is so universal in its practical exercise of 
benevolence and humanity, that it may be said to have adopted for its 
motto—*‘ For one—for all !” 

There is another subject in connection with the National Life-Boat 
Institution, to which we would briefly advert. There are no braver men 
in the whole kingdom than the crews of their boats; there are none whom 
the generosity of the public is so slow in reaching. The cause of the latter 
circumstance is not hard to find. Life-boat men are stationed only on the 
roughest parts of the coast, and they are so remote as a rule from large 
towns, as to be almost completely lost sight of. Their most daring achieve- 
ments—and it is wonderful how daring these men are—found no more 
than a curt acknowledgment in the columns or a provincial paper, until 
the secretary of the Life-Boat Institution was at the pains to furnish the 
journals with gratuitous paragraphs and articles, describing any event of 
interest. Yet many hundreds of lives are saved every year by these crews, 
and it has been estimated that these lives cost the Institution no greater sum 
than one pound each! It unfortunately happens, however, that the noble 
fellows who leave the shore in the midst of storm and darkness, to 
battle their way through the wild waves to men, women, and childres, 
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dinging desperately to a broken wreck, sometimes perish in their hazard- 
ous undertaking, and how many besides those in the immediate locality of 
the catastrophe care to inquire what becomes of the bereaved families ? 
Ina country where an enormous amount of money is annually bestowed on 
charitable institutions, it is strange that such an evil as this should be left 
meorrected. It would not be difficult to insure some provision for the 
families of the life-boat men, who were swallowed up in the grave from 
which they attempted to rescue others. Their lives, we may be sure, are 
as precious to their kindred as those they endeavoured to save. The winds 
of this present November may be fraught with bitter memories to many 
aching widowed hearts, and many a cheerless home, depending for bare sub- 
sistence on the uncertain charity ofstrangers. Is it right that there should 
be no effort made to diminish this misery, no interest manifested in the 
affairs of men, whose adventurous lives are spent in rescuing their fellow- 
creatures from the jaws of death, and in preventing such scenes as that 
limned in Charles Kingsley’s exquisite ballad of the “* Three Fishers ?” 


‘* Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 
Away to the West as the sun went down ; 
Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 
And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 
And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Though the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower, 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
They looked at the squall, and they looked at the shower, 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown. 
But men must work, and women must weep, 
Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 

And the harbour bar be moaning. 


Three corpses lay out on the shining sands, 
In the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

And the women are weeping and wringing their hands 
For those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ; 
And good-bye to the bar and its moaning.” 


As concerns the welfare of our fishing craft, coasters, and sea-going 
vessels, the system of meteorological telegraphy so ingeniously devised by 
Admiral Fitzroy, and which gives warnings, or cautionary notices of gales 
of wind, or storms, thus placing them on their guard, or preventing them 
putting out to sea, has been attended with the most efficacious results. It 
is a significant fact of the general spread of education, and of the spirit of 
inquiry at the present day, that no event of any moment at all passes away 
unnoticed. Even what, at this time of the year, cannot be unexpected, a 
heavy storm, attracts the public attention far and wide. Storms are not 
regarded, as in the plenitude of ignorance they once were, as visitations and 
punishments for the iniquity of man, but they are looked upon as natural 
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phenomena, which, for wise and good purposes, have been designed to 

accomplish beneficial ends ; and if these phenomena are productive of loss of 
life and property, or injury to mankind, science is properly called on to pre. 
dict their occurrence, and to devise means of escape or salvation. Sciengg 
is expected to warn, that the danger may be avoided, and to find efficaciong 
means of help for those who need it, when danger overtakes them. Thang 
it is, in this busy world of ours, some of the men of science are expected to 
be watchers and warners, and to look to the safety of the general workers 
on shore or at sea. As the sentry to the army in the field, so th» meteoro- 
logist should be to the concourse of sailors on the fickle sea. It is he that 
should look out afar, and sound the warning in time. Any person who crosses 
Carlisle-bridge may observe, rising above the roof of the office of the 
Ballast Board, at the corner of Westmoreland-street, a yard or staff, with a 
halyard attached. From this tackle are suspended, as warnings to the vessels 
lying in the Liffey, the storm-signals of Rear-Admiral Fitzroy, adopted by the 
Board of Trade, and now in use all round the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
as well as abroad. It would be hardly possible, without the aid of a diagram, 
to convey anything like a correct impression of the manner in which this ap- 
paratus isworked. We may observe, however, that in addition to the staff and 
halyard, it consists of a drum and a truncated cone. When the meteoro- 
logical instruments, under the personal supervision of the Admiral in London, 
foretel important changes of weather, the result is immediately telegraphed 
toevery signal station, and precautionary measures at once taken. Thus, when 
a gale is anticipated from the northward, the cone, apex upwards, is hoisted 
half-mast high; for one from the southward an inverted cone is similarly 

elevated. When it is likely that a succession of gales may be looked for, 
the drum is suspended at the same altitude, while for dangerous winds, 
probably at first from the northward, the drum surmounted by a cone, apex 
upwards, is used, and the exact reverse for winds from the southward. 
For night signals, lights in triangle or square lanterns are employed instead 
of the drum and cone. The system of Admiral Fitzroy is still but a ten- 
tative experiment, but each month has hitherto added useful facts, and 
increased our acquaintance with the difficult, though not uncertain, varieties 
of the subject. Meteorology is in a very early state as a science, and the 
practical arrangements for rendering it useful are not so wide-spread nor 
so complete as hereafter, with longer experience, they will be. In some 
places, because the storm signals have sometimes been displayed without 
the anticipated bad results following, sailors, misled by their characteristic 
feelings, have become inclined to slight their warnings. But in this they 
are not justified, for storms will often take a cyclone course, and leaving 
untouched vertain geographical areas, may sometimes make it seem that 
the storm signals might have been hoisted in mistake. It does not follow 
that they should interfere abitrarily with the movements of vessels, and 
that these are to remain waiting to avoid a gale that, after all, may not 
happen. All that the cautionary signals imply is the necessity for their 
being on their guard, and prepared for any emergency, 

‘* For storms are sudden, and waters deep.”’ 
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Defective as Admiral Fitzroy’s meteorological telegraphy may yet be, it 
has, without question, proved an invaluable aid to the work of the National 
Life-Boat Institution, and a desideratum, the advantages of which it would 
be impossible to overrate, to the cause of “those who go down to the sea 
in ships.” 

The picture presented by the statistics of the National Life-Boat Insti- 
tution is altogether very dark and sad. It has nobly led the van in the 
interests of a noble purpose, but there is abundant evidence that the work 
so well begun is still incomplete. If our readers think so, let them assist 
to build the life-boat, and launch it on its errand of mercy ; to man the life- 
boat, by remembering the gallant men who “ with a will” bend to its oars 
and share its perils, and when the storm hurtles harmlessly against their 
walls, and the rain dashes against their panes, keening and sobbing, as it 
were, for the fate of those at sea, how pleasant must the reflection be, that 
they have through the seething breakers held out the hand of help and 
resene to their perishing fellow-man, and enabled him to make a home- 
cirele as happy and thankful by his presence, as it would have been deso- 
late and tearful had there been a ‘‘ Dead Reckoning.” 


LOST AND FOUND. 


Tae mysteries of every-day life are called realities because of their frequency, 
and in consequence of their close connection with us, we imagine that we 
know and understand them. Remove some of those things which have 
come under our immediate notice to another place remote, and they assume 
all the characteristics of fiction and romance on account of the difference 
of habits and manners from ourselves, of those to whom they have refe- 
rence. The world in which we live is to us a sealed book, through the 
cumberous and moth-eaten covers of which we seek in vain to read these 
pages in which are written great and mighty truths. Time and experience, 
that should be the two great expounders, are the covers of the book, and 
human passion and prejudice the seals set upon its pages, not to be re- 
moved. Men and women act in the world, in matters of vital importance, 
as if they had no predecessors, or that no traveller trod the paths which 
they pursue through life, although the highways and by-paths which 
lead to good or evil have been travelled by countless millions, passed away 
and forgotten, save in the land-marks which they have made on their jour- 
neyings, and which are disregarded or unseen by the many wayfarers who fol- 
low in their footsteps. Errors that have been occurring from natural causes, 
year after year, and day after day for centuries, come on people with sur- 
prise ; and vice and depravity, ending in disaster and misery, are regarded as 
4 misfortune, instead of a positive and necessary consequence. 

In the beginning of July, in the year which closed the last century, as 
the evening drew towards dusk, a tall, fashicnably-dressed man entered the 
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pretty little town of R——, on foot. His wearied gait, and travel-soiled 
clothes, showed that he had walked far on that scorching day. Although 
his dress was shabby, there was an air and style of breeding about him 
that could be observed at a glance. His eyes were deep set, and of an 
uncertain grayish colour. The outlines of his face were sharp, and a hooked 
nose, and a firmly-compressed mouth, above which grew a formidable 
moustache, gave to him a semi-military air. The appearance of the stranger 
attracted the attention of numerous persons who sat in groups, or lolled over 
half-doors, enjoying the refreshing coolness of the evening. Shoals of idle 
urchins followed him, for the two fold object of asking for money and to 
gratify their curiosity, but their solicitations in regard to pecuniary affairs 
passed unheeded, and the object of their scrutiny silently and rapidly en- 
tered the small hostelrie of the village, the only one it could boast. “ This 
way, sir,” said Tim Slevin, who acted as groom, boots, and waiter, as he 
pointed to a long, dark room, covered with saw-dust, on the walls of which 
were tin sconces for holding candles on festive occasions. Ricketty forms 
stood ranged beside dirty tables that appeared never to have been washed, 
while the odour of gin and tobacco-smoke was most perceptible. 

“*T suppose you come a long way entirely, to-day, sir,” continued Tim. 
* We would have the place clean and made up for your honoar if the mis- 
tress knew you were coming, but you can go into the parlour when the 
gnager and two other gintlemen are off, which wont be very long now, as 
they are ‘ half gone’ already.” 

“* How far is it from here to the large boarding-school for gentlemen ?” 
inquired the stranger, unheeding Tim’s garrulity. 

“Not far at all, sir,” replied Tim, who was taken quite by surprise at 
the prompt manner in which he was addressed. “It is not more than a 
mile off, and if you like I will show you the way and welcome. I hope 
you don’t think I was too bould when I was spaking to you about the 
gauger ?” 

“ T will go myself to the school presently, after I have had supper, which 
you will order at once,” said the stranger. 

“What would you like, sir, bacon and eggs, and tay, or milk punch, 
or if you could wait I will get you chops from Tim Daly, the butcher; he 
is not in bed yet, though he has to go to the fair at daylight in the morn- 
ing ?” 

* Anything you have in the house will do me,” observed the stranger, 
who could not help smiling at the self-imposed importance of Tim, whose 
round, red face, and serous blue eyes showed that the gauger and his friends 
were not the only persons who had been enjoying themselves at the “ Two 
Rangers.” 

When the stranger was left alone he sank into a deep reverie, and as his 
piercing eyes gazed on vacancy, or into the past, he drew fantastic figures 
with a small cane, which he held in his hand, on the dirty saw-dust which 
covered the floor. Why be alone, Gerald Wayland—what joy or pleasure 
can you find in the past ? yours has been a sad and bitter fate, and your 
presence was a curse to all who knew you! 
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There, in the fading light of the evening, the lonely and mysterious 
man sat. Vice and deep care had written their names on his brow, and 
notched with wrinkles his finely-formed, though sinister face. An outcast 
anda vagabond, he again returns, after many wanderings amidst the 
haunts of the outlawed and the abandoned, to blast the peace and happi- 
ness of those who did him no wrong—to throw his cold and icy shadow 
on those he had all but ruined. There he sat brooding and planning, 
and, through the gloom and darkness of his soul, ran the deep current of 
his thoughts, silently, though rapidly along, like a river through a cavern, 
ancheered by one gleam of light or sunshine. 

When supper was ready, Gerald Wayland followed Tim into the room 
which the gauger and his friends had vacated, and where he was again 
left in solitude. He eat sparingly of the humble repast which was laid 
before him, as his eyes wandered from the yellow, cracked, and cobweb- 
festooned ceiling to the walls, on which hung crude-coloured prints in 
broken frames, and specimens of worsted work like a Chinese puzzle, 
wrought years upon years before by some worthy female ancestor of the 
proprietor of the “Two Rangers.” An old portrait in oil, perforated by 
the walking-sticks of excited customers, hung over the mantel-piece, flanked 
by two circular old mirrors, which had been broken by convivial accident, 
but still continued to stick together, and, after the Venetian fashion, re- 
flected one person’s face in hundreds of expressions. The ancient mahogany 
chairs and tables, grown brown-black from age, were kept together at their 
rheumatic joints by strips of iron, nailed on by some village artificer. The 
old clock, with a bronze face and black hands, ticked as if it had bron- 
chitis ; and when it struck the hour it seemed to groan with a vehement 
hollowness too much for the impaired state of its constitution. Jaded by 
his travel, and having repasted, Wayland at length summoned Tim, by 
means of a small hand-bell, and, having ordered some brandy, desired that 
if a man dressed as a sailor asked for him he should be shown in. 

“What name shall I say, sir?” asked Tim, giving a knowing look 
from beneath his eyes at his new customer. 

“T see,” said Wayland, remarking his hesitation. “ How long is it 
since Captain Rentoul was here ?” 

Tim looked the picture of astonishment as Wayland continued— 

“He may be here while I am absent; if so, tell him that I will be 
back within an hour or two.” 

As he passed out, after leaving Tim overwhelmed with surprise, he 
courteously saluted Mrs. Flannedy, who stood in a dark room off the 
hall, in which a few dirty-looking barrels and some long-necked bottles 
were ranged. 

Mrs. Flannedy was a round, fat-faced woman, not far from her fiftieth 
year. She appeared to be nearly as broad as she was long. There was a 
knowing twinkle in her small gray eyes, which, like her nose, were sadly 
interfered with by her cheeks, around which was tied a red silk handker- 
chief. She had been for many years a widow, and was kaown to possess 
considerable wealth ; but how it was acquired few persons knew, although 
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it was hinted more than once that she had many a good venture on the 
sea-coast, not more than a mile distant. 

In a voice something like the croak of a jackdaw, she called for Ti 
after the stranger had taken his departure. ‘Tim, having cunningly looked 
about him for the purpose of ascertaining if the stranger was gone, address. 
ing his mistress, said :— 

“ As sure as your name is Kitty Flannedy, that fellow gone out is up 
for mischief. He’s as knowing as a certain ould gintleman himself 
and, from what he said, I think you ought to tell Jerry Dempsey never 
mind going down to the rocks with the ponies for the dhrane of brandy 
and the handful of tobaccy. He knows all about it, and he knows the , 
captain is to be here to-night. Sure he towld me, woman, to tell the cap- 
tain (and he called him by his rale, right name too,) that he would be baek 
soon.” 

The colour in Mrs. Flannedy’s face went and came while Tim was 
making his statement, and, observing that he had excited the fears of his 
mistress, he continued— 

“«*Tisn’t the thrifle you would be making on what you will ram to- 
night, but all you ever made will be taken from ye. Instead of thrusting 
me, and keeping your mind to yourself, you were always telling your say- 
crets to them sailors, that were here to-day and away to-morrow. If the 
gaugers come to hear about it, Mr. Tim Slevin (that’s myself) will be a nice 
wheelbarrow. I tell you what it is, he made an offer to me before he went 
out, but I did not like it at first; but, now that I think onit, you onght 
to do it, for your own sake. What is it tome? but I would not like to 
see a lone, widdy oman like you wronged out of all you have.” 

* What did he ax you to do, Tim?” groaned Mrs. Flannedy; “ give 
him everything if he don’t rune me !” 

“You need not give him everything, either,” replied Tim, who pre- 
tended to be deeply concerned. ‘The way it was was this—he comes 
up to me, and sez he,‘ Tim Slevin, I believe that’s your name, and you 
was always a friend to Mrs. Flannedy’ (maning you.) ‘ Tim Slovin is my 
name, sir,’ sez I, ‘and was always doin’ my best to serve Mrs. Flannedy.’ 
‘I know you was,’ sez he; ‘ you need not say a word about that as every 
one knows that; but what I want of you is this,” sez he, ‘is to tell you 
that I know where all the tobaccy is in the haggert, and where the brandy 
is, too.’” 

Mrs, Flannedy groaned aloud, and wiped her face with the corner of 
her apron. 

“¢The divil, you do,’ sez I,” continued Tim. ‘I do,’ sez he, ‘and 
more.’ ‘Don’t mind more,’ sez I. ‘Well,’ sez he, ‘get me a hundred 
guineys in goold from Mrs. Flannedy,’ sez he, ‘and there will be no more 
about it, and if you don’t,’ sez he, ‘as sure as she is your godmother, and 
your mothers’ double gossip, I will have all she has in the world saized, 
and have herself and yourself clapped into the body of the jail for high 
trayson. Don’t let any one know she is giving the money to you,’ sez he, 
*it must be all a saycret.’” 
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“ Will I give him the money, Tim ?” asked Mrs. Flannedy, who was 
ite overcome by the intelligence which she had received. 

“ Give it, to be sure you will,” replied Tim, “ and if he should be speak- 
ing to you, don’t you for your life say a word about it, or he will hand it 
pack to you, and go off to the gauger and rune us.” 

“‘ An I bether give you the money now, before he comes back ?” asked 
Mrs. Flannedy. 

‘To be sure you are,” observed Tim, who was much afraid the return 
of the stranger would prevent him defrauding his mistress. 

Mrs. Flannedy withdrew for a short time, and when she returned, 
she gave Tim a hundred guineas, rolled up in a portion of a stocking. 

As Tim stowed away his prize, he observed, “‘ Never welcome the 

peen, to take this money from a poor, lone oman, but he won’t be the 
bether of it (‘I know he won't,’ said Tim, under his teeth, ‘for he will 
never get it,’)” and he withdrew, impressing on his mistress the necessity 
of extreme caution. 

When Wayland left the “Two Rangers,” the summer moon was 
rising from piles of fleecy clouds, and threw its soft and solemn light over 
the still and beauteous landscape. All was at rest but the soul of the 
ruined and abandoned Gerald Wayland, who wended his way towards the 
school in which his son, his first born, slept near his many school-fellows 
in peaceful rest. The moonlight threw his shadow on the road as the 
wretched and broken-down outcast stood in a listening attitude, when he 
suddenly started at the sound of approaching footsteps. “Can this be 
Rentoul,” thought he; “if so, he is over punctual.” ; 

“ A fine night,” said a gruff voice. 

“ Tt is,” said Wayland, “‘ but a bad one for our purpose, as I fear the 
moon will spoil everything. 

“Nothing of the kind, fool; the crew of the “‘ Charmer” will be here 
before we have our plans ready; what can a schoolmaster and his scholars 
do to rascals like you and me, with twelve armed men at our backs ? Show 
them where the boy is, and I warrant you it won’t be long before they 
will have him on board the ‘“‘ Charmer”—no backing out now, I know you 
have pluck—do you remember the time you threw the exciseman over the 
diff, when we were running the brandy yonder ?” 

“ Speak low,” said Wayland ; “ I have been informed the boy sleeps in 
the large room to the right of the hall-door ; you may, Rentoul, know very 
well how to manage a vessel in bad weather, but the job before us requires 
more caution than you think. If we fail in this attempt we are lost.” 

“How much would your wife give for the boy, suppose we capture 
him?” asked the person addressed as Rentoul. 

* All that she possesses in the world,” replied Wayland, on whose face 
ascowl of malice settled down like a cloud, as he added—*“ She will not 
approve of my being the moral guardian of her son, through whom I will 
make her and her mother open their purse strings.” 

Rentou! was a thin, hard-featured man, apparently about forty years 
@f age. His face bore a most forbidding aspect, owing to a sabre-cut 
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which had divided his nose and deprived him of the sight of one of his eyes, 
He was dressed in the garb of a sailor, and although the air was warm and 
balmy, he wore a large red muffler round his neck. In his early days, he 
had been apprenticed to the sea from a Scotch port. When still young, he 
picked up with the crew of a smuggler, and the calling had so many at. 
tractions for him that he devoted all his energies to improve his own 
fortunes by defrauding the revenue. By the profits of a few successfy 
trips he succeeded in realizing as much as enabled him to purchase the 
‘* Charmer,” and commenced business on his own account. He made 
the acquaintance of Wayland some years before, when he gave him 
passage to Rotterdam, at a time when he was pursued by the officers of 
the law, on a charge of forgery. 

“IT hear the men coming,” observed Rentoul; “they are knowing 
rascals, how quiet they keep their tongues—they know there’s a prize 
ahead, and they are as canny as if they were running a freight of brandy 
under the wake of a cruiser.” 

‘“‘ That is the proper way ; all must be done quietly, but no violence to 
the boy, for that would ruin all,” said Wayland, in whom still lingered the 
expiring embers of his early good nature and affection—all but extinguished 
by vicious associations. 

“* No fear of violence,” replied Rentoul, “ and as for quiet, look at these 
lambs,” as he pointed to seven desperate looking fellows, who now stood 
in a group, under the shadow of an old tree which overhung the road. 

A low hissing sound from Rentoul, brought the new comers around him. 
They presented more the appearance of the representations of pirates, to 
be seen in pictures, than of sailors. Brown from exposure to storm and 
sunshine, the skin on their faces resembled leather. They wore loose caps 
of various colours, and red woollen shirts were substituted for the blue 
jackets. Their legs were encased in high jack-boots, which were adopted 
for the purpose of enabling them to wade under a load in shallow water, 
and to protect their feet and legs from sharp rocks and shingle, when bear- 
ing a cargo to the shore. 

Addressing a few words to his crew, Rentoul joined Wayland, and after 
a brief conversation, the later opened a wicker gate, through which he 
entered, followed by his associates. For some time they moved along 
in the shadow of a hedge, and then at a quicker pace entered the open 
field or lawn, which surrounded the mansion. It had formerly been the 
family residence of a country gentleman, of ample fortune, as it was 
supposed, but who in reality became only the inheritor of debts accu- 
mulated by his ancestors for generations. It was one of those quaint 
old fabrics, built of red brick, with high pitched roof, and lofty gables, 
surmounted by huge chimneys. The ancient-fashioned windows were 
nearly level with the walls exteriorly, and were furnished with mu 
merous small panes of murky-looking glass. The pleasaunce was now & 
play ground, but there still remained about it evidences of its having onee 
been well cared for. Ornamental trees and shrubs arrived at an honour- 
able old age, though hacked and broken by juvenile mischief, spoke of the 
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old pleasaunce in its palmy days, before Rock Lodge was sold to Mr. Roberts, 
the principal of the seminary. Charles Wayland had been placed:at this 
gstablishment by his mother some months before, and as he had.the repu- 
tation of being the heir to a large fortune, he was treated with more than 
ordinary respect by the principal. He was a fine, intelligent boy, of about 
thirteen years of age, and bore a strange resemblance to his wretched father, 
who now, with Rentoul and his crew, were crouching beneath one. of the 
windows of the apartment in which the boy. slept. Opening a window 
with the greatest caution, Wayland beckoned his associates to draw: nearer, 
and raising himself on his hands, in a minute was in a large dormitory, 
occupied by dreamers, tired from their day’s studies and pastimes. Here he 
stood for a while attentively, and having satisfied himself that all in the 
apartment, save himself, were slumbering, he went direct to the bed where 
his son was sleeping, proving that he had received correct information from 
some person conversant with the internal arrangements of the school. 
Wayland had been within the house for about five.minutes, when those 
outside heard a stifled scream, and immediately after Wayland almost 
threw himself from the window, with his son in his arms. All 
within the house was terror and alarm. Mr. Roberts and his usher 
stood pictures of amazement. A considerable time elapsed before Charles 
Wayland was missed, as no one ever dreamed that their. unexpected 
midnight visitants had another object in view beyond robbing the house.of 
any valuables which it contained. When Mr. Roberts discovered the real 
state of affairs, he almost lost his reason. Messengers were despatched in 
every direction, but they all returned stating that they could not glean the 
slightest tidings of the boy, or of those who bore him away. 

“ What shall I say to his mother ?” said Roberts “ after all the caution 
‘she gave me not to let her son out of my sight—and to allow him; to be 
stolen out. of my house. I must leave for town at once.” 

There was no sleep at Rock Lodge for the rest of the night, and at.an 
early hour next morning Mr. Roberts was on his way to Dublin. 

When Wayland joined his associates he gave the boy, who »was pal- 
sied with terror, to Rentoul, exclaiming—“ There is not a. moment. to. be 
lost; follow me for the coast through the fields.” The desperate band .of 
ruffians ran for some time, but perceiving they were not pursued, they 
began to walk leisurely along a by-path which: led to the rock-bound 
shore. ‘The boy, who had now partially recovered. from his terror, began 
to weep bitterly and call for help. 

“Tam your father,” said Wayland, “and you will be safe with. me. 
Lam going to take you on a short cruise in a nice yacht lying yonder ; 
but if you are not silent you will regret the consequences.” The child 
became almost convulsed, as he tried to suppress his emotion, and. he 
arrived more dead than alive on the rocks which overhung the place where 
the “Charmer” rose and fell to the rumbling waves that tumbled to. the 


shore. She was.a small vessel, schooner rigged, and very low in the water. 


The wind was blowing gently from the south-east, and.the declining moon 
threw a faint glimmer across the sea, on which nothing was to be seen. afloat. 
VOL, II. 2D 
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“Charmer, ahoy !” called Rentoul, in a deep, low voice, and the almost 
immediate splashing of oars told that a boat was making for the shore, 
rowed by two men of the same character as those whom we have already 
introduced to the reader, and who were now standing with Wayland, his 
son, and Rentoul on the narrow, shelving strand between the rocks and 
the sea. As the man who pulled the bow oar stood up, with boat-hook in 
hand to “ fend off,” Rentoul asked in a low voice, “ Did Mrs. Flannedy 
send down her people to take the cargo home ?” 

“It is safe at her place these four hours, sir,” replied the sailor; 
‘about twenty ponies and two carts did the work lively, and her man 
Slevin, who was drunk, I brought aboard for fear of danger, as he wag 
getting on with all kinds of nonsense ; besides, I was afraid he had been 
peaching, as he had a bag full of guineas, which he was showing to the 
lubbers that were with him. So I stowed him away in the boat, and when 
I got him aboard, put him in the forecastle, and closed the hatch on, but 
not till I got to windward of his shiners, which are in your cabin.” 

“We are in luck to-night, boys,” said Rentoul, “ and we must be well 
to sea before daylight, so we had better get the young gentleman into the 
boat as quickly as possible.” 

What deep sorrow and heart desolation was expressed in the face of 
the poor boy as he was taken, by rough and desperate men, he knew not 
whither! He wept bitterly as the boat dashed rapidly through the water 
to the schooner. Ina short time all were on board, and Charles seated 
himself on the carriage of a long swivel-gun that was run out below the 
taffrail, and wept as if his heart would break. The canvas was hoisted with 
the greatest alacrity, and the head of the “‘ Charmer” slowly paid round to 
seaward. As she began to feel the breeze she went through the sea like a 
witch, and the crew lounged about the deck smoking, while they enjoyed 
the narrative of the capture of Tim Slevin and his money. This worthy, 
on being liberated from his prison in the hold, ascended to the deck and 
threw a look of unutterable amazement around him when he discovered, 
for the first time, that he was at sea. He broke out into a paroxyism of 
self-accusations, in which he admitted that he deserved being transported for 
having robbed his aunt, and for belying the fine gentleman that he met the 
night before. Tim’s explanation of the way he came by the hundred guineas 
elevated him considerably in the estimation of all on board, and relieved 
him from the suspicion of being an informer to the excise. But Tim’s 
misfortune had only commenced, as up to the present the sea was compa- 
ratively smooth, with a brisk gaf-topsail breeze blowing steadily. 

Giving directions to keep the vessel close to the land, Rentoul de- 
scended to the cabin, which was very large for a vessel of such small 
proportions as the “ Charmer.” A number of lockers, the covers of which 
served for seats, surrounded the apartment, and above these were four 
berths, in one of which poor little Charley was fast asleep, forgetful for a 
while of his first sorrow. A self-balancing lamp hung from the centre of 
the top light above a table, at which Gerald Wayland sat with his face 
buried in his hands. He started as if from a dream as Rentoul entered, 
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breakers. The sun had set for some time, and in the dim twilight the head 








and assuming an air of carelessness, observed, “ We are getting fine 

weather, and I hope you will have no difficulty in putting me ashore to 

night, as I must see my wife as soon as possible, to make terms with her 

about our boy there,” pointing to the berth where Charley was sleeping. 

“J expect to make five thousand of the transaction, half which shall be 

yours, the rest mine,” and his heavy bloodshot eyes fell beneath the fixed 
of Rentoul. 

The latter, as he bent forward to where Wayland was sitting said, “ I 
know you to be treacherous and deceitful—stare not, you know what | 
say is the truth. You know too many of my secrets, and I feel an interest 
in you on that account, but, perhaps, I would not have the advantage of 
enjoying so much of your company if it was safe for you to be much ashore. 
You are my debtor to a large amount, the hard-earned money which I lent, 
you gambled ’and squandered in Holland. You can go ashore and see your 
wife, but it is Z who shall be paid for delivering up the boy, he goes not 
ashore with you, he can remain on board till you release him. It is clear 
that you do not know David Rentoul.” 

Wayland grew ashy pale, and Rentoul seeing his advantage continued : 
“| will put no obstacle in the way of your hanging yourself, but I will 
not allow you to keep me longer as your dupe and your fool. I will make 
a short trip this voyage, perhaps to Brest or Havre, and will be off the 
Wicklow coast within a fortnight. You know where you can hear from 
me.” 

“If the boy comes with me matters can be managed more easily,” 
observed Wayland, quailing beneath the searching look of Rentoul, 
who appeared to have been weighing matters cautiously, for he rose from 
his seat and laying his right hand on Wayland’s shoulder said, “I will put 
you ashore safe to-night, and I will keep this craft on and off the land for 
two days, which will be ample time for you to return after having done 
your business.” Wayland, seeing that he had no alternative assented, 
and he went on deck accompanied by Rentoul, leaving the boy alone 
asleep. 

The wind had freshened considerably as the day advanced, and a heavy 
sea was running as the schooner stood close hauled for the land. Tim 
Slevin, who was undergoing all the horrors of sea-sickness, stood near the 
weather fore-shrouds, the most miserable of mortals. The heavy rolling 
of the vessel awoke Charley to misery, and Rentoul and his father having 
failed tocomfort him, Jervis took him forward amongst thecrew. Thesailors, 
with their old and well-known affection for children, soon assisted in pacify- 
ing their young acquaintance, and succeeded so well that he forgot all his cares 
and was soon at home in the centre of his rough companions. He always 
exhibited fear when his father approached him, and he was in consequence 
permitted to take up his quarters in the forecastle with the sailors, who 
seemed delighted with their young messmate. 

The evening was far advanced as the schooner neared a bold headland 
that jutted out into the sea, and a sharp look out was kept from fear of 
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sails of the schooner were taken in, and the rumbling of the chain cabjp 
told that one of the anchors had been let go. One of her boats was qui 
lowered, and two sailors having taken their places at the oars waited for 
Wayland and Tim Slevin, who were to be put ashore. , 

“I think,” said Rentoul, addressing Wayland, “‘ this would be as good 
a place as you could select to signal us when yon return, but don’t be 
longer away than this time the night after next, as it would be more than 
dangerous. to remain about here longer.” 

“If you let the boy come with me it would be better,” said Wayland; 
*¢ you do not fear that I will not return ?” 

“Hear me,” replied Rentoul, “I have given you my answer, and if 
you are not here at the time I have fixed, I simply go to sea without you, 
and you can enjoy the company of some of your legal friends who, you 
are aware, would give much to renew your acquaintance.” , 

“T will be here at the time you have fixed,” said Wayland, moodily, 
as he stepped over the side, and, accompanied by Tim Slevin, took his seat 
in the stern of the boat, which was rocking violently with the motion of 
the sea. As Slevin held on by the gunwale of the boat, Rentoul told him 
to inform his aunt that he would be in R within a fortnight, when he 
expected she would square her accounts, and Tim was so overjoyed at the 
prospect of getting ashore, promised to do what he was directed. After a 
hard pull he and Wayland were safely landed, and no sooner had he put 
his foot on the shore than he scrambled over rocks and boulders till he 
reached the main road, and started at a rapid pace for his aunt’s residence 
at R . When the boat returned, the schooner was not long in getting 
under weigh, and Wayland, who had lingered on the shore, proceeded to 
meet the mail coach for Dublin. 

Late in the evening of the day that Mr. Rogers left his school at 
Rock Lodge, he arrived in the metropolis, and filled with the most serious ap- 
prehension, he proceeded to the residence of Mrs. Wayland, situated ina 
fashionable part of the city. He knocked at the hall-door, and, being 
known to the servant, was immediately admitted to the presence of Mrs, 
Wayland and her mother. Before he had time to open his lips, Mrs. Wayland 
ran towards him and catching him by the hand exclaimed, “ I hope nothing 
has happened Charles ?” 

“No madam,” replied Rogers, trembling from head to foot; “some 
persons broke into the dormitory of my institution last night, and carried 
off my dearest pupil—your son !” 

Mrs. Wayland heard no more, and uttering a piercing shriek fell 
prostrate on the ground. Her affectionate mother, who was nearly 
as much overcome as her daughter by what she had just heard, with the 
assistance of Rogers, raised the insensible lady from the floor and placed 
her on a sofa. A considerable time elapsed before she recovered her 
consciousness, and when she awoke to misery she seemed as if her reason 
was forsaking her. When she had in some way recovered from the fearful 
shock she had received, she accused herself for having allowed her boy from 
under her roof. “It would have been better,” said she, “ that he had died 
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than to have fallen into the hands of that terrible man—that fiend in human 


“Whom do you mean, Hester ?” asked Mrs. Stanley; ‘ who do you 
think has taken off the boy ?” 

“His father,” answered Mrs. Wayland, as she rose from her seat and 
walked across the room to Rogers, her dark black eyes flashing with in- 
dignation, as she personated the grandeur of a mother’s sorrow. Addressing 
him she said: “It is to your care and vigilance I am indebted for being 
left childless !” She sought to proceed but her emotion was too great, and 
she burst into a paroxysm of weeping which told of her heart’s distress, 
and as the schoolmaster withdrew, the unfortunate lady buried her face in 
her hands, and wept aloud. 

Hester Stanley was admitted to be one of the most fascinating and 
lovely belles of her time. The daughter of a general in the army, and the 
possessor of a splendid fortune in her own right, as might be expected, 
her suitors were numerous and distinguished. She refused alliances most 
tempting, and a coronet could be hers if she only consented to marry a 
young and accomplished nobleman—no, she loved Gerald Wayland, whom 
she had met when a mere girl, and with time her affection grew stronger and 
stronger for him, and despite the most active opposition of her parents and 
télatives, she became his wife when she arrived at her eighteenth year. 
Wayland had spent much of his life on the continent, and was remark- 
able for the elegance of his manners, and for a fine face and manly figure. 
He was second to none in all that would denote that he was possessedof 
large means ; and his many rivals sought to out-do him, but in vain, in the 
breed of his horses or the elegance of his equipages. His bachelor suppers 
were quite recherche, and it was remarked of his play that he lost with as 
much good humour as if he had won; but it was also remarked that he 
seldom lost when playing for a large stake. After his marriage, for nearly 
twelve months, he was quite domesticated, and it was everywhere admitted 
that few married people lived so happily as the Waylands. Some time after 
the birth of his son, mysterious looking men were in the habit of calling 
mhim, and his old light-heartedness and gaiety seemed to forsake him, 
and night after night he was away from home, and on his return at day- 
break, he addressed his wife in rude and coarse language. Time wore on, 
and the same way of life continued, until one morning he came home in a 
state of feverish excitement. He went to where his wife and child were 
sleeping, and seating himself on a chair near the bed-side, said :— 

“Hester, I have drawn heavily on your means of late. I know you 
have no money by you, but unless you lend me your jewels I am ruined !” 

“What is mine is yours,” said the confiding wife, “and you shall have 
~ ga though I don’t like to part with them, whenever you require 

em,” 
_ “All will be right again,” said he, “ and I will pay you back with 
interest.” 

That night he went out as usual to the gambling hell, in which were 
assembled terrible and desperate men—fools who were trying to retrieve 
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their lost fortunes, sharpers and forgers, broken-down gamblers, and those 
who were said to have made large sums on the follies of others. In the 
course of that night Wayland staked his wife’s jewels and lost, and know- 
ing that he was rained if he did not make some desperate move, he forged 
the name of a friend to a draft for a large amount, and partially retrieved 
his night’s losses. Day by day he sank deeper in crime and infamy, and 
the old general, the father of his wife, died, after seeing his worst fears con- 
cerning Wayland realised. By degrees his house was stripped of all its 
valuables, and his career of vice appeared to be on the eve of closing by 
his friend coming forward and pronouncing the draft a forgery. When 
the knowledge of the transaction was imparted to the unfortunate wife, the 
amount of the draft was transmitted by her to the person whose name her 
guilty husband had forged, and that night Hester and her child went to 
the house of her mother, and within a week they both were on their way for 
the south of France, where they remained up to a few months previous to 
the opening of our narrative. Wayland, after the departure of his wife, fell 
into the lowest walks of vice and crime, and to avoid being brought to 
justice, and fearing that he would be captured by some of his numerous 
pursuers, retired to the continent, under the patronage of Captain Rentoul, 
of the “ Charmer.” 

On the evening after Rogers had informed Mrs. Wayland of the abduction 
of her son, Gerald Wayland stood at the hall-door of the house in which 
his wife resided. He knocked gently, and when the servant made his ap- 
pearance, desired him to inform his mistress that a man had called who could 
give some information of her son, and he was immediately conducted to the 
room where Hester and her mother were in all the agony of heartfelt sorrow. 
As the wretched outcast entered, Hester approached and asked in a tremu- 
lous voice, what was the nature of the information he desired to communi- 
cate ? 

**I can tell you all about your son, but I cannot tell you all at once.” 

He paused, and there was no reply from Hester for some minutes, at 

length she solemnly said, “I know you, and I know your mission, could 
you not remember all the wrong you have done to me, and for that reason 
have pity on me, you have again risen, as if from the dead, to be a curse 
to me, and to blast the only hope to which I have clung. I know you 
have carried off my boy !—where is he ? oh, do not harm him! and I will 
pray fer you, I will bless you! take all I have, and restore him to me.” 

“*T want money, and you have it,” replied Wayland. ‘“ I am the boy’s 
father, and have as good a right to keep him as you have. What will you 
give me if I abandon that right, and restore the boy, whom you appear to 
be so fond of—say five thousand pounds in round numbers,” and the ruffian 
swaggered through the room with an air of affected carelessness. 

‘You would rob your son as you have robbed his mother,” said Hester, 
“ but tell me, where is my child °” 

“Safe where yon cannot come at him, unless you comply with my con- 
ditions,” replied Wayland, whose attention was attracted by the shuffling of 
feet on the stairs. He sprang towards the window, but the shutters were 
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closed, and in a moment he stood at bay, in the presence of six constables. 
He drew a pair of pistols from inside his coat, and, holding one in each 
hand, prepared to sell his life dearly. 

Making a rush towards the door, he had nearly gained it, when a pistol 
shot, fired by one of the constables, hit him in the back and passed into 
his chest. Hester and her mother fled from the room when the constables 
entered, and Wayland, who now lay bleeding on the floor, called for his 
wife, who was speedily by his side. He fixed his eyes upon her, but could 
not speak, at length with an effort, which seemed to give him intense tor- 
ture, he said, “ the boy Charles is in the schooner,” and he waved his hands, 
as if trying to indicate the direction, when a kind of convulsive shudder 
passed through his frame, and Gerald Wayland was a corpse. This fear- 
ful scene, which occurred as quickly as it could be told, excited in the minds 
of all present a feeling of horror, Hester and her mother fled from the 
house, which was left in possession of the constables and their guilty victim. 
The day but one after his death his remains were consigned to a nameless 
grave. Weary and anxious were the days and nights which the sorrowing 
Hester spent waiting for some tidings of her son. Nothing could be 
gleaned from what her dying husband said, beyond the fact that the child 
was on board a vessel. The captain of the schooner kept his word with 
Wayland, and at the time appointed he “ hove-to” off the place where 
he had landed. The boat was in readiness, and good “look out” was kept 
during the night for Wayland, who was never destined toreturn. As the 
sun was about to rise Rentoul resolved to stay no longer, but to make a 
run for Rotterdam. Accordingly all hands were piped, and the “ Charmer,” 
soon after sunrise, was on her course for Holland. 

Charley seemed to enjoy sea life vastly, and even Rentoul began to feel 
akind of affection for the boy, who was now rigged in sailor trim. The 
coarse blue jacket was studded over with mother-of-pearl buttons, a can- 
vas trousers, and a check shirt, made the little tar look as comic as pos- 
sible. He enjoyed the voyage much, and when the “Charmer” arrived 
at her destination he was taken ashore, where it was clear poor Charley 
would be on the high road to destruction unless his nautical career soon 
terminated. Little did the poor fellow think of the deep anguish which 
his absence occasioned to one who had singled him out of the whole world 
to love and cherish. 

The “‘ Charmer,” in a few days after her arrival, got on board her cargo, 
and on a fine night put to sea for the coast of Ireland. On clearing 
the land the wind began to blow in heavy squalls, which from time to 
time put the schooner’s gunwale under. The sea assumed a dark slate 
colour as it tumbled and tossed about. The wind grew stronger but 
steadier as Rentoul ordered all the hatches to be battened down, and two 
reefs to be ** taken in” in the mainsail and the fore and aft foresail. The 
jibboom was housed, and everything made handy for bad weather. Away 
she went into the sea-way like a dolphin, running fully twelve knots with 
every tack on her “ drawing,” and her weather shrouds playing music for 
the sneezing south-eater whistling after her abaft the beam. At daylight 
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the wind rose to a storm, but the “Charmer,” on being “ close reefed,” 
seemed to like it, and made great running. It was as much as could be 
accomplished to keep Charley below during the storm, and when the wea- 
ther moderated he could not be induced to leave the deck. As the 
schooner neared the Arklow-banks, Rentoul, who had been anxiously look- 
ing to windward, said to the pilot, ‘I don’t like that craft on our starboard 
tack. If she is not after us what business has she to be making for the 
land here. Do you know this part of the coast well ?” 

The reply was in the affirmative, accompanied by the suggestion that it 
would be advisable to stand in for the land. The seasonable hint was at once 
acted on, and the schooner was soon sailing briskly over the dreaded 
Arklow-banks. ‘ We have not an inch to spare here, sir,” said the pilot, 
as the ‘“‘ Charmer” stood in boldly for the land, and as the wind began to 
give indications of dying away, many an anxious glance was thrown at the 
cruiser which stood upright in the heaving sea, with her sails flapping for 
want of wind. 

“The breeze has failed him, and will fail us soon,” said Rentoul. “ Ah! 
they are taking to the boats,” and, as he foretold, the wind died suddenly 
away, and the schooner rose and fell like a logon the sea. “It is all over 
with the ‘ Charmer,’” continued Rentoul ; “all we have for it is to make 
for the land in the boat, and I think we can out-pull them revenue lubbers.” 
When the boat was being got over the side the schooner gave a lurch in 
a sea, which struck the boat and stove her in. Thus deprived of all chance 
_ of escape, the “Charmer” and her crew and cargo became an easy prize 

to her pursuers. 

The cruiser’s boats were soon alongside, and Rentoul and his crew, in- 
cluding Charley, were conveyed on board the cutter, which brought the 
schooner into Dublin. On arriving Rentoul told who Charley was, and 
he was at once restored to his mother. It is needless to say that the 
“Charmer” and her cargo were condemned as a prize, or that Rentoul and 
his crew had to spend several months in jail. It was said the skipper 
was paid by Mrs. Flannedy after his liberation, and that he returned home 
to live on the savings of his adventurous life. Tim Slevin married, and 
became the proprietor of the “Two Rangers” on the death of Mrs. Flan- 
nedy. Tim often recorded his first and only voyage. Hester and her son 
went to live on the continent, and the last that was heard of Charley was 
that he had entered the Austrian army, and had risen to eminence in his 
profession. 








AN OPPORTUNITY FOR IRELAND. 


TuE cotton manufacture of England has been, more than all its other sources 
of furtune, the greatest spring of its vast wealth. With the product of the 
mills of Lancashire half the world has been clothed. -The Siberian Majik, 
in the far North, round by the icy seas and frozen rivers of polar climes, 
has enjoyed. his cotton garment as a luxury cheaply supplied to him, not- 
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withstanding heavy tariffs, by the “ Nation of Shopkeepers,” as Napoleon 
the First used to term the English people. The black Aborigines of 
Australia, in the forest of scrub with which the land of Kangaroos abounds, 


he have worn the pleasing tissue, and admired its texture as something of 
ke which to be proud. The Chinese, Mongols, and Tartars, Taepings and 
he and Affghan tribes, the Sikh and Cashmerian have rejoiced in the prints of 
Manchester. Everywhere, from the snows of Spitzbergen to the sands of 
it Egypt, cotton has been king, and waved his sceptre with equal sway, and 
e in triumphant monopoly over the salons of Paris, “amid fair women 
d and brave men,” tothe bazaars of Constantinople and Dehli, and amid the 
t wildernesses of countries yet but half peopled. 
0 This cotton manufacture creates a vast trade. Ships laden with its 


e raw material, for the purpose of fabrication, swept the seas to England, 
c from those lands where the plant, the “ gossypium herbacum” was produced. 
Nubian slaves gathered it in the fields of Egyptian fellahs, and it came 
from the ports of Palestine to Liverpool. Indian ryots picked it in the 
season from cotton plants in the gardens from Bengal to Beloochistan ; but 
mostly from the plantations of Southern America came the staple England 
required for her mills, All the supplies from every portion of the world 
were together hardly equal to one-fourth of that which was afforded by the 
States * now confederated in war against the American Union, and, conse- 
, quently, one-fourth of the cotton manufacture of England can now only be 
carried on, until again peace settles down amid the belligerents of the far 
West. It must be so until, as before, the shovel and the hoe are busy in 
the plantations of Louisiana, Carolina, and Florida, and the song of the 
field-hand is the only sound that breaks the air, when the thundering gun, 
the rattling rifle, and the hoarse voice of command are hushed in the 
, halcyon calm of a tranquil country. 
| But in the meantime what are people to do for cotton? Already fabrics 
of that material have been raised nearly one hundred per cent, and there is 
every prospect they shall take a higher range. This could be regarded as 
a temporary inconvenience surmounted by patience, but patience would 
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* In 1860 we received ‘the following supplies of cotton from the undermen- 
tioned countries :—United States, 2,581,000 bales ; Brazil, 103,000 bales; Egypt; 
109,000 bales; West Indies, 1,000 bales ; East Indies, 563,000 bales ; total, 
3,366,000 bales. The total amounts of cotton imported into Liverpool in the 
84 months to the 15th of September, in 1861 and 1862 were respectively as 
follow:—To September, 1861, 8} months, 2,508,672 bales; to September, 
1862, 84 months, 725,917 bales; deficiency, 1,782,755 bales. The average 
prices.of New Orleans cotton, September, 1861, and September, 1862, were :-— 
In 1861, from 73d. to 104d. per Ib.; in 1862, from 24d. to 30d. per Ib. ; in- 
crease, 16$d. to 20d. per lb., or more than 200 per cent. In ordinary times the 
price of yarn, 40’s, has been from 4d. to 5d. per Ib. more than the price of the 
raw cotton, and a proportionate additional price for weaving. In 1862, it has 
been no unusual thing for the spinner and manufacturer to take orders for the 
yarn and the cloth, at the market price on the day of sale of the raw cotton 
from which it was made. These facts may be taken as sufficient to indicate the 
unparalleled extent of the present cotton crisis, 
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be threadbare, as all cotton materials will be, long before relief can be 
afforded. The American war is one of those which is not soon to be ended, 
Long as a stern chase, which maritime proverbs describe as a long chase, 
civil wars have ever been ; and the American civil war, with such power upon 
one side, and such skill, and dauntlessness, and determination upon the 
other, will be a very long war indeed. Even when it is over, however it 
may end, the peaceful avocations that once were carried on in the south will 
be a considerable time before they can be practised in the same vigour and 
to the same extent as previous to the eruption of this contest. This is a 
fact which demonstrates that a substitute, more or less competent for sup- 
plying the general uses of cotton will be required. What is that substitute 
to be? Recently the public mind was filled with the details of a discovery 
which was to be a perfect substitute for the material wanting. Alba 
marina, prepared by a certain process was to supersede cotton fibre, it 
was to be woven into a fabric whose texture was to be as available for 
general use as cotton was. Under the stimulus of the first brush of excite- 
ment thus created, jute, an article before selling in the market at a low 
price, went up to £38 per ton. A reaction set in, and it dropped down to 
£24, and finally seemed to be settling for a further reduction. Nothing 
more amply demonstrates that the zostera marina, or jute, will not afford a 
substitute for cotton, than this fact, that the zostera marina, and jute, is a 
failure, and that in some other material must be found a substitute for 
cotton. Of a material which has afforded a substitute perfectly like in 
tissue, colour, and strength w@ shall say something. 

Now there is one stuff which cotton has very much substituted, and 
that is linen, and there is a certainty that in those uses in which cotton has 
substituted it, we must revert to the use of linen again. ‘That conclusion 
cannot be avoided. The linen trade of Ireland must thus receive a very 
great impetus, and it is no exaggerated estimate to make that within one 
year the consumption of Jinen must be double of its present proportions. 
Now, one Irish province, Ulster, has thriven wonderfully on this last rem- 
nant of our native manufacture. The richest men in Ireland are in Belfast. 
The most thriving community in Ireland is to be found in the towns of 
the north. What a meaning then is there not in the fact, that the trade 
which has made the people so prosperous, so thriving, and so hopeful, 
affords every immediate prospect of an increase, to double the amount of 
its present extent? Material to afford two Ulsters to Ireland ought to be 
news of good omen, and above all, ought to be endeavoured to be realised! 

Here, of course, arises the question how is the realization to be made? 
That must be done by the united effort of the people, and the united effort 
of the people will result when the market is created, and when they become 
aware of its existence amongst them. There is much speculation now 
entered into of making a compromise between linen and calico fabrics, or 
rather between cotton and flaxen tissues. It is believed that a very useful 
web could be woven from the combination of both materials, but ir England 
it would require very radical changes to be made ia the machinery used for 
cotton milling to turn it to advantage for this purpose. The expense would 
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be very great indeed, and English manufacturers will think long before they 
venture on the change. In Ireland at a small expense, a modification in 
the machinery for linen manufacture could be undertaken, which would be 
sufficient for the purpose of weaving the mixed fabric, and in Ireland, there- 
fore, it is most likely to be carried out. 

Now, there is little doubt, from all those circumstances, that flax will be 
largely required in this country—there is little doubt that there will be a 
great home market for its consumption, and from the great advance in price 
it has already reached, there can be no doubt whatsoever, that flax, 
wherever grown, will be the most paying crop in Ireland. In times when 
cotton was at its cheapest, and linen consequently depreciated in the market, 
afarmer in Ulster, who held his land from the Dean of Dromore, in the 
Barony of Corcelany, near Waringstown, by name William Blakely, culti- 
vated one acre three roods and sixteen perches of his land according to the 
directions of the representative of the “Society for the Encouragement of the 
Growth of Flax in Ireland.” An exact account was kept of the returns of 
the crop, which was found to consist of one hundred and twenty stone of 
flax when rippled and scutched. This having been carefully managed, 
and being of the finest sample, sold at the rate of fifteen shillings per stone, 
and the whole produce of the piece of land realised the sum of ninety pounds, 
sterling, or paid beyond £45 per acre! Of course, this was an instance in 
which the best mode of cultivation was adopted, the greatest care taken 
in the management of the crop, and the most accurate system adopted in 
regard to it. As flax is selling at present, tl@ result would be far greater, 
and the farmer much more richly remunerated. 

It has been found, however, by other statistical returns, that the aver- 
age production of flax in the-province of Ulster, is at the uniform rate of 42 
stones fit for the market. Samples of Irish in this state, have sold as high 
as the very best production of Holland and Belgium. The best descrip- 
tions of this has frequently sold as high as £150 per ton, whilst some have 
reached the figure of £180. However, not taking an average so high, but 
calculating the flax at what was a low price in former years, that is, fifty 
pounds per ton, or six shillings and three pence per stone, we find that this 
average produce of a province, gives a return of thirteen pounds two 
shillings and six pence per acre, which is by no means an unprofitable rate 
for the farmer. If the ¢etton crisis had never occured, if no enhancement 
inthe value of flax had ever taken place, there was a field here for initiating 
prosperity for many a home in Ireland. The consumption of flax in those 
countries ranged, before any new stimulus it may have lately received, from 
80,000 to 105,000 tons per {annum. Of this amount only 35,000 tons 
were produced by the United Kingdom. Ireland contributing as her quota 
30,000 tons. Of this some is entirely manufactured, and more is ex- 
ported to Germany, France, and Spain, in the form of yarn. The imports 
of flax are very large in seed, fibre, and oil-cake. In the year 1844, they 
were valued at no less a sum than six millions of money. It has been 
calculated that, if the whole home supply of flax were afforded by these 
countries, the quantity required would be four hundred thousand acres for 
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the flax for manufacture, and for that grown for cattle feeding one hundred 
thousand acres more. This cultivation would more than all other tend to 
make us a manufacturing people, and give large employment. By way of 
illustration, let us refer again to the report of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Flax, in the instance of Mr. Blakely’s plot of less than two acres, 
and we find that the produce of that single plot, when manufactured at the 
rate of 30 hanks of yarn to the pound, would employ during twelve months, 
158 women to spin it, 18 weavers to weave it, and when woven, 40 women 
to hem-stitch it. Thus the agricultural labour of one acre three roods and 
sixteen perches would yield employment afterwards from its crop for 210 
persons. It is as interesting to mark its monetary productiveness. The 
yarn would give, when woven, 210 webs of stuff, each containing five dozen 
cambric handkerchiefs, and every dozen selling at fifty shillings, the whole 
yielding a produce in money of £2,600. Could our soil be rendered so 
fertile of manufacture, not the golden Indies nor Golconda’s diamonded soil 
were half so wealthy, and no people could be more prosperous. 

This valuable produce is no exotic, requiring great care, or a soil not 
ours to plant it in. It will grow almost anywhere. Bog reclaimed from 
the desolation of the morass, during so short a space as three years, has 
produced it Iuxuriantly, and it has grown on the hills of Wicklow, 1,160 
feet above the level of the sea. It is produced in almost every land of 
the earth. It is indigenous to many of the eastern countries, but its growth 
is most favoured by temperate climes. It is cultivated in all the northern 
countries of Europe. In the south it springs in Sicily, Italy, and the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. India grows it, and in Egypt it has lately increased 
to a great extent. Into Britain it was introduced by the Romans. Those 
earlier merchants the Pheenicians brought it long before into Ireland. A 
slow, steady growth produces the fibre in the best perfection. ‘The rapid 
stimulus of warmer climes affords the finest deseription of seed. In the 
northern limits of the temperate zone, the short summers are found to induce 
too rapid a growth. The quantity of the fibre is good, but the quality is de- 
teriorated. Russia, for instance, exports from 40 to 50,000 tons per an- 
num, but the flax sells no higher than £48 per ton, whilst a very usual 
price for that of Holland and Belgium is £150, and sometimes £180 per 
ton. Nothing hinders the Irish flax of being in every respect equal to this. 
Neither the clime, the soil, nor the opportunities of preparation for the crop, 
and of the crop after it is gathered. 1841,the Belgian Government published 
some documents in relation to this crop, which took special notice to this 
fact. The officials appointed to investigate the subject in their report, 
stated, “that the Irish flax, when first pulled, is as good as ours, but the 
Irish are negligent ; whilst our flax is immediately put into water, theirs is 
left to get heated in the air. Our peasants are watchful. After immers- 
ing the flax, they take it out at the end of six or eight days according as 
they find it in condition for removal. The Irish do it just when they please. 
Our flax, when covered with mud, is spread out on a meadow in that state, 
the first shower cleanses it. In Ireland, it is thrown down almost any- 
where. The women with us often take the preparation of flax upon 
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themselves. In Ireland the flax is prepared in mills. We have sent 
some families to England, who have since returned, and they inform us 
that very good flax could be reared in that country. During the war, 
when neither we nor Holland exported flax, the English contrived to 
produce equally good linen with that which they manufacture at the 
present time. They then cultivated good flax in Yorkshire and in Ire- 
land, but since that time they have neglected its cultivation.” 

Now, this is the testimony of a Belgian commission to the quality of 
flax produced in Ireland, and it goes to demonstrate that there is no ad- 
vantage possessed by the Belgians or Dutch over the Irish farmer, as far as 
natural advantages are concerned. We cannot doubt the accuracy of the 
decision at which the report reaches, in asserting that any superiority 
possessed by the Belgian flax over the Irish is to be accounted for in the 
difference of the treatment adopted by each country when the flax is pulled. 
Indeed, the general adaptation of any soil or climate in producing flax of 
equally valuable description to those of any other, is to be found instanced in 
the case of France. So much dependent for their supply of this material upon 
other countries were the French, that in 1841, we find that 20,832,875 Ibs. 
linen yarn were exported from those countries to France, being a very 
close approximation in weight to twenty-one millions of pounds. In 1850, 
the total exports of flax tothe same country were only 690,602 pounds ; 
in nine years thus we find that the flax imported into France had dwindled 
down to less than the twerty-fifth part of its old proportions, q fact 
indicating that its production in France had increased by beyond twenty 
millions of pounds in nine years. Valuing this increase in home production 
at the very moderate sum of sixpence per pound, it represents a gain by 
home labour of £480,000. This sum, devoted to the profit of the agricul- 
ture of a country, represents a great progress in so short a space of time. 
But its great value is in the fact that besides, it represents a manufacturing 
increase proportionately profitable, and is a sign at once of diffused wealth 
as of diffused labour amongst a larger community, a portion of which was 
before unemployed. 

We possess advantages beyond France or Belgium, and yet no increase 
has taken place in our growth of flax during nearly twenty years. Westill 
produce an average of thirty thousand tons annually. Our climate, which 
has been blamed for its uncertainty in other agricultural produce, is the 
most suitable for this crop of almost any in the world. The long droughts 
of Belgium cause a failure in the growth of flax in that country once in 
every three years. The warm summers of France render the fibre tough 
and coarse. But in Ireland there are no such drawbacks: The soft rains 
that water the seeds after planting with a genial moisture, aid their growth, 
the more cloudy summers of our land ripen the tender plants with the due 
de gree of gentle maturity, that suits best their future usefulness for manu- 
facture. Flax occupies the soil just for that period and for those months 
upon which we can most rely to yield all the facilities required for the 
proper production of the plant. From March to July is the term required 
in our country for the process of its growth. This is a period upon which 
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we can be certaia to have just the kind of weather which will give the best 
crop and the best opportunities for saving it. ‘That it should be the most 
remunerative crop is only a question of skill, judicious agriculture, and care. 
ful preparation. 

Whilst there is no doubt that flax will pay the grower in any soil in 
which it may be produced, there is a necessity that due care should be 
taken in its sowing and its production for the market, in order that it should 
be most remunerative. The system here and in Belgium has been to sow 
it in a soil which is after yielding a crop of potatoes. By this plan fre- 
quently a very full crop is prodaced, but the best system for obtaining a 
valuable crop is to sow it upon wheaten or oaten stubble. By doing this 
the fibre is of a finer and more valuable description although the yield is 
not no large. The situation also deserves some care, the best spots being 
those unsheltered by trees, which are open and played freely upon by 
the breezes and sunshine. The best soil in which to grow it is that wherein 
the subsoil is of clay. The object being to make the soil occupied with 
flax as valuable as possible, since it occupies the ground only during four 
months, there is usually sown with it in this country grass or clover seed, 
which gives a full crop in the following year. In Belgium, which is, par 
excellence, the country of flax cultivation, as the farmers mainly keep their 
land in a constant state of preparation for it, they sow white carrots with 
their flax. The pulling of the flax loosens the soil around the roots of the 
carrot plants, and thus gives the stimulus toa great growth. They then top- 
dress them with liquid manure, the yield being by this mode of cultivation 
‘wonderfully productive. 

Irish farmers make one very strong objection to growing flax at all, 
and that is that it impoverishes the soil. They are right; it does im- 
poverish the soil to the full extent dreaded by them. Science shows us 
that it abstracts the nitrogen so necessary for fertility, and withdrawing it 
from the ground, makes an absolute necessity for the addition of manure 
to add once more the constituents of productiveness to it. Now, science 
shows us the means to regenerate the soil in which flax is produced, 
at the least possible expense, and render it as fertile as before. The steep- 
water in which the flax is immersed, the woody portion of the fibre, and the 
husks of the seed being saved and restored to the soil, renovate the land 
and make it as capable of producing a crop as before. These are the 
waste of the flax; they are easily attainable by the farmer ; they involve 
no extra expense upon the flax-grower, and they render his crop one of the 
least exhaustive upon his land. This is the effect which can be gained by 
some little care, and it does not involve any large exertion on the part of 
the producer. The only other objection raised against flax is, that its 
production involves a great deal of labour. No doubt it does. But with 
the labour the value is increased ; every hand employed is an additional 
guinea in the grower’s pocket ; every shilling laid out by him is an addi- 
tional value added to his crop, and all outlay in this manner becomes his 
profit eventually. 

Having disposed of those grave objections to growing flax, always 
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urged in Ireland, and having very great weight, there is one very important 
point te be considered, which is, that it is found that the value of the crop 
depends greatly on the quality of the seed. The Riga seed is the best, 
but there is a plan adopted in Belgium which is found to produce the best 
plants. The Belgian farmers having sown Riga seed in their ground, 
devote a portion of it to the purpose of yielding seed for their crop of the 
next year. They saved the seed thus produced in their own land, and 
with it crop the ground in the next spring. The fibre grown thus is the 
finest and most valuable. They always, however, sow asmall plot with the 
Riga seed, and thus keep up the supply. To this mode of proceeding they 
owe in a measure the great superiority in price which, in the cheapest times, 
Belgian flax has produced—sometimes being sold for £1 2s. 6d. per stone, 
or at the rate of £180 each ton weight. Without attempting to hold this 
forth as an ordinary price which Irish growers may gain, we may advert to 
the fact that the Society for the Encouragement of the Growth of Flax, many 

ears ago, desirous to ascertain statistics for the purpose of fixing the value 
of the fibre to the grower, made a report on the subject. The flax crops 
of fifty-one farmers were investigated, and it was found that the average 
profit upon them was £7 1s. 44d. per acre, from the produce of the fibre 
only. One grower, more thrifty than his neighbours, saved seed and fibre, 
and his gains exceeded those from a wheat crop by six pounds sterling per 
acre. Now, this was made when good flax sold in the market at six shil- 
lings and six and sixpence per stone. The same material now produces 
eleven shillings, or almost double the profit of other times. Twelve pounds 
per acre profit would be a range of remuneration for Irish farmers which 
would render them independent; and yet it is not unreasonable rates to 
look for during many years to come. 

In order that flax growing should become general in Ireland, there is 
something else to be done beside what lies in the hands of the tiller 
of the soil. Vainly will he cultivate this valuable plant, vainly will he ex- 
pend his care and labour on it, if he is not afforded a ready market. Some 
years ago, the Earl of Devon and Lord Monteagle induced their tenantry 
to sow flax largely. Encouraged by their landlords they did so, and the 
produce, by its abundance and quality, repaid their industry. But their 
flax they could not sell, there was no market aear them, there were no 
buyers for the fibre, and all the abundance with which they had been blessed 
was only a dead loss. In this state of things those two noblemen were 
compelled, out of compassion, to buy the flax whose growth they had en- 
couraged, and thus save their tenantry from bankruptcy. This is the kind 
of example people remember, and it is one which clearly shows that it is 
unjust to ask of those who are distant from the market, to proceed with 
the cultivation of this plant. To obviate this discouragement, must be the 
work of manufacturers. If they desire to obtain flax and forward their 
trade, they must encourage the production of the staple of it, by establish- 
ing agencies for the purchase of flax in the various districts of Ireland. 
They must do this before there is a pound of flax to be sold in them, and 
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it will be found that, once assured of a market, production will not lag, nor 
the native industy of Irishmen be wanting to this great work. 

There is a great.opportunity for Ireland in all this. We have shown 
that, were there no stimulant like the cotton crisis afforded to flax grow- 
ing, there is a sum of six millions annually to be gained by our country- 
men, which is now paid away to foreign importers. There is vastly more 
to be gained ; there is the home industry, besides theemployment in prepar- 
ation of fabrics, or food, resulting from a native production like this. There 
is the commerce resulting from it, there is the enterprise growing out of it, 
there is the wealth acquired from it all redounding to Ireland’s fortune. This 
surely is a great prospect for prosperity, and it is one that Irishmen are 
bound to, by charity, by patriotism, and by honour. Our people have been 
described by a commission of the Imperial Parliament, as the poorest in 
the United Kingdom. Philosophers like Professor Kay of Cambridge, trayel- 
lers like J. G. Kohl, and statesmen like the ate Lord George Bentinck, have 
born testimony, that they are the most miserable and wretched in Europe, and 

yet they are a glorious people, a people whose very faults are exaggera- 
tions of virtue. This matter of flax production, would give them employ- 
ment, keep them from the ravages of constant famine, and make them happy 
and prosperous. The flax districts of Belgium have no poor. What a 
condition to realise in Ireland! Belgium, at a distance from the market, 
competes with us in triumph, by having a large sale in England. We 
have all the profit of being at its very doors, and yet are not so forward in 
the race as we could be. In the district of Flanders, one acre out of twenty, 
is devoted to the cultivation of flax, and in Ireland there is not one acre in 
“one hundred put to the same purpose ! 
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Or all the different families which have furnished kings to England, the 
Plantagenets reigned the longest, and with the greatest glory. The founder 
of their line:was that»wise and. politic prince, Henry I[. His son, who 
succeeded him, still keeps his undiminished fame as the proudest knight of 
the chivalry of the middle ages, and among his later descendants is numbered 
the first Edward, illustrious alike as a warrior, a legislator, and a states- 
man; Edward IIl., the conqueror of France; and Henry V., who, 
exceeding even Edward’s success, extorted from that country the recogni- 
tion of himself as its sovereign. It came to an end as a reigning house on 
the death of Richard III., who, at the distance of nearly four centuries from 
his death, has but recently, for the first time, found a regular biographer. 
For many generations no name in English history was held in such unvary- 
ing abhorrence. Shakspeare’s most consummate skill gave substance and 
vitality to the stories of his atrocities, which the grandfather of the sovereign 
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der whom he wrote had devised and spread abroad to veil the defects in his 
own title to the crown; and more than one great actor has, since that time, 
stereotyped his delineation on the minds of the nation at large, by the pain- 
fal fidelity of his representation. Sharon Turner suspects him of having 
been the wicked uncle whose misdeeds farnished the subject for the ballad 
of the “ Babes in the Wood.” Mr. Samuel Weller points one of his 
happiest quotations of ancient saws, by reference to his example, as one 
who preferred business to pleasure, in that he stabbed the other king in the 
Tower before he smothered the babies. Horace Walpole, in the latter part 
of the last century, was the first writer who ventured to say a word in justi- 
fication of one who had previously been represented as a monster equally 
deformed in mind and,body. He examined the charges against him with 
the most laborious research, with the greatest skill and ingenuity; and, 
though he did not convince Hume, he certainly proved to the satisfaction of 
the greater part of those who gave themselves the trouble to examine the 
question, that some of the accusations brought against him were wholly 
false ; that others were greatly distorted and exaggerated ; and if he failed 
in exculpating him from the gravest of all the imputations—that of the 
morder of his nephews—it was more because, as advocates are some- 
times apt todo, he overdid his case; and, as he would probably never 
himself have been led to doubt the truth of the charge, had it not been for 
the manifest falsehoods contained in the different documents by which Henry 
VII. strove to fix it on him; so the shifts to which he himself is reducéd, 
order to throw doubt on the fact of the murder of the young princes, far- 
nish perhaps the greatest proof that that crime was really committed by 
Richard. 

» Mr. John Heneage Jesse, whose name will, doubtless, be familiar to our 
readers as the author of a most interesting and authentic “ History of the 
Court of England Under the Stuarts,” has recently supplied us with some 
very elaborately compiled memoirs of the “ Life and Times of King Richard 
IIL,” whose whole career he examines with the judicial calmness that be- 
comes a historian. He attributes, perhaps, more weight than we ourselves 
should be inclined to assign to the account of Sir Thomas More and others, 
who manifestly wrote under the influence of Henry, and takes upon himself 
what appears to us to be a wholly superfluous labour, when he applies him- 
self gravely to controvert the view asserted or implied in different 
scenes of Shakspeare’s immortal drama. We did not know that, since 
the Duke of Marlborough’s time, anyone had ever looked on 
that greatest of poets as a historian, and with reference to the 
period which we are considering, we had fancied that people generally 
agreed with Die Vernon, that, “ with his Lancastrian partialities, he had 
turned history upside down, or, rather, inside out.” But, in his general 
delineation of Richard’s character, Mr. Jesse proceeds on the most trust- 
worthy authorities ; and he displays an intimate acquaintance with the state 
and position of the different factions which, after the death of Edward IV., 
and even before that epoch, distracted the kingdom; and also a worthy 
appreciation of the great capacity for both war and government which 
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Richard, from an early age, exhibited. He explains, briefly, but clearly 
the jealousies of the contending nobles; the general hatred in which Rd. 
ward’s widow and the whole faction of the Woodvilles was held; and the 
equally general feeling that Richard was the one master-spirit of the age, 
The dying Edward had, indeed, sought, in his last moments, to reconeile 
the chiefs of the rival parties in the State; but the friendship which was 
pledged at the side of his death-bed was blown away like a cobweb by the 
events which followed upon his death, and by the circumstances in which that 
occurrence left the kingdom. His heir was a minor. Since the Conquest there 
had been but four precedents for a minor occupying the throne, and each 
of those instances had brought with it disorder and tumult at home, defeat 
and disgrace abroad. The last minority was still within the recollection of 
living men, and the sad and shameful records of the early years of the 
reign of Henry VI. were well calculated to dispose those who could re. 
member that period, to acquiesce in any arrangement which would diminish 
the probability of the recurrence of so calamitous an era. 

It would seem at first that Richard had no idea of usurping the crown, 
but was solely bent on preserving it for his nephew. Sharon Turner, g 
historian whose unwearied research, experienced acuteness, and unswerving 
partiality, render him, perhaps, our safest guide through these perplexed 
times, points out that, at the opening of the youthful king’s first parliament, 
Richard himself attended on his nephew, and that the speech with which 
the parliament was opened spoke of the royal boy in terms of the highest 
eulogy, praising his ‘* gentyl wytte” and ripe understanding, far surpassing 
the nature of his youth—a source of popularity which his uncle never would 
have suffered if he had then intended to depose him.” The argument is 
most convincing, and Mr. Jesse adopts the conclusion to which it leads, 
expressing his own doubt “whether, at this time, or even later, Richard 
entertained any serious thoughts of deposing his brother’s son, much less of 
procuring his assassination.” But all writers who would exculpate Richard 
from any of the imputations cast upon him take upon themselves an arduous 
task, from the difficulty of contending against the unrivalled fascinaticas 
of Hume’s style, which makes them forget his general neglect of antiquarian 
research, and of the duty of examining both sides of the question. Hume's 
deference to More’s authority is so implicit that he actually prefers his 
statements as evidence to public documents which are still in existence. 
And, in the same spirit of carelessness, for it can hardly have been any- 
thing else, he unreservedly adopts the narrative of Lord Bacon, resting his 
belief on a theory which he would appear to have invented himself, that 
*¢ Bacon plainly composed his elaborate and exact history from many re 
cords and papers which are now lost, and that, consequently, he is always 
to be cited as an original historian.” 

Richard’s supposed crimes have been enumerated by Horace Walpole ia 
the following order :—His murder of Prince Edward, son of Henry VI; 
his murder of that sovereign himself ; the murder of his brother, the Dake 
of Clarence ; the execution of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan ; the execution 
of Hastings; the murder of the princes, and of his own queen. Of the first 
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crime Mr. Jesse acquits him, as Walpole had done before, producing an 
additional evidence which had escaped the notice of his predecessor, that 
De Commines expressly states the young prince to have been “ slain on the 
field of battle,” at Tewksbury. His share in the death of Henry he equally 
discredits, though he believes that he was murdered by some one, namely, 
by Edward IV. himself. There is really no evidence whatever to show us 
how Henry died ; those who attributed his death to the hand of Richard 
all admitted that in so doing they were trusting to mere report; and it 
appears to us far more reasonable to adopt Sharon Turner’s version of the 
occurrence, that ‘‘ Henry was so shocked at the tidings of the death of his 
gon, the irretrievable defeats and loss of his friends, and the captivity of his 
queen, that his frame sank under the effect of this sudden communication.” 
Again, of the death of Clarence, our biographer agrees with Walpole and 
Sharon Turner in absolving the Duke of Gloucester; though he differs from 
the last-mentioned writer in imputing the deed solely to King Edward. 
Mr. Tarner, looking for the instigators of the duke’s execution among those 
who had derived the greatest benefit from it, had pointed out that there had 
been quarrels ‘* between Clarence and the queen’s brother, Lord Rivers ; that 
his confiscated estates were chiefly given to Rivers ; and the wardships and 
marriage of his heir to the queen’s son, the Marquis of Dorset ;” while “ the 
act of attainder charges Clarence with proposing treason against the queen 
and his son.” In support of his view Mr. Jesse reminds us that, “in the 
first place, Clarence had openly disputed his brother’s legitimacy on the 
ground of their mother’s incontinency ; and, in the next place, that the act 
of parliament which had declared Edward to be an usurper, and had settled 
the crown on Clarence and his descendants after the death of Edward, son 
of Henry VI., was still unrepealed.” Either of these causes, the king’s 
jealousy, or the queen’s enmity, were sufficient to lead to Clarence’s destrac- 
tion; and it is probable that both of them did, in fact, contribute to it. But 
it is plain that neither of them could have influenced Richard; and, in spite 
of Hume and Shakspeare, we may join with a safe conscience in pronouncing 
him wholly innocent of all share in what, after all, was a not very inex- 
cusable transaction. 

Our biographer justifies the execution of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 
showing not only that it was, in all probability, fully deserved by their par- 
ticipation in a plot against the Protector ; but also that Rivers himself, by 
the language of his will, dated only a few hours before his execution, seems 
toadmit the justice of his fate. The death of Hastings raises a more in- 
tricate question, and the circumstances which led to it will probably never 
be unravelled. He had been one of Edward’s most trusted counsellors, but 
had also been one of the leaders of that haughty and powerful party among 
the nobles, who despised the family of the queen as upstarts, and envied 
and hated them for the power which they lrad engrossed since her marriage. 
His energetic remonstrances had prevented the queen from collecting a force 
sufficient to overcome all possible opposition, and to preserve the entire 
power of the kingdom to her relations; yet it seems probable, indeed, 
ilmost certain that he was subsequently gained over by her, and. induced 
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to concur in schemes to abridge Richard’s Protectorate, if not, as Richard 
himself averred, to deprive him of his life. It must be especially remem. 
bered, that the Protectorate with which Richard was invested was very in. 
ferior, both in power and duration, to a Regency. It, in fact, conferred only 
the Presidency of the Council of Regency; and, according to the latest 
precedent, that of Henry VI., even that dignity would cease as soon as 
Edward was crowned. Henry VI., as Mr. Turner points out, “ was crowned 
at eight years old, for the express purpose of terminating the Protectorial 
office.” And there were other precedents still more full of danger to any. 
one who should be placed in the position in which Richard would have found 
himself after he had ceased to be Protector. He had likewise to recollect 
that the Duke of Gloucester, in the reign of Richard II., had been destroyed 
by that king, from political oppositions, although his uncle; and that the 
last Duke of Gloucester, notwithstanding that he also was uncle to the 
reigning sovereign and his presumptive heir, had, by the use or abuse of the 
royal authority, been arrested, and that his imprisonment had been followed 
by an immediate mysterious death. That Richard really did believe him. 
self in danger, is proved by a Jetter which he wrote to the Mayor of York 
only three days before the death of Hastings, and, therefore, we cannot 
wonder at, and are hardly entitled to blame, his resolution of ensuring his 
own safety by the destruction of the ablest of his foes, which should be a 
lesson also to those who remained behind. If this;view of Richard’s reasons 
for putting Hastings to death be correct, it also shows us the motives which 
suddenly influenced him in his decision to seize the crown, to the exclusion 
- of his nephew. He saw no other safety for his own life. Young Edward's 
coronation, by terminating his Protectorate, would place the chief power in 
the hands of the queen and her friends, between whom and himself there 
was now open war; and, if we may trust Mr. Turner’s inferences, 
“Richard now proceeded to the usurpation of the crown with the approba- 
tion of most of the great men, both of the Church and State, in London. 
Not that the assent of the whole country could be any justification of the 
treasonable and immoral action, but the facts prove that the Protector, 
however bad or blameable, was no worse than the most distinguished men of 
rank of that day. All who hoped to profit by it supported him; and the 
same motive would have made them as readily put him down by the same 
means if his competitors had anticipated him. This is probably the real truth 
of the case. Both parties were playing the same game of unprincipled 
violence ; and Richard was the most prompt, determined, and unshrinking.” 

There was but a short step from the deposition to the murder of his 
nephews. Horace Walpole, as we have already said, laboured to discredit 
this fact; but we agree with Mr. Jesse and Mr. Turner, that there can be 
no reasonable doubt of it. That if the princes died they were murdered, 
there can he no controversy whatever. We may not feel quite certain how 
the crime was perpetrated. We may feel bound, with Walpole, to reject 
'Tyrrell’s confession as at rue account, and admit that we rest our judgment 
that Richard caused them to be murdered, mainly on the common belief of 
that time that they were dead. Common belief, it is true, is generally 
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ilous to trust to, but circumstances in this case give it a solidity which 
takes it out of the general rule; for the belief in the fact of their death was 
entertained by those who were most interested in disbelieving it. The Queen 
Dowager, Lord Dorset, Sir Edward Woodville, Sir Thomas St. Leger, who 
was married to Richard’s sister, the Courtneys, the Chenys, the Talbots, the 
Stanleys, and, in a word, all the partisans of the house of York, were so 
assured of the murder of the two princes that they applied to the Earl of 
Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and family, propasing to set 
him on the throne, which must have been utter ruin to them if the princes 
were alive; and they stipulated further to marry him to the Princess Eliza- 
beth, as heir to the crown, who, unless they were dead, was no heir at all. 
But, besides them, we have Richard himself to bear testimony to their 
death: for he proposed to marry his niece, a very unusual, if not unprece- 
dented, alliance in England, in order to unite her title to his own. Yet, 
ifhe knew the princes to be alive (and he certainly knew whether they 
were living or not) he also knew that she had no title whatever. If Richard 
did murder his nephews, and the evidence on this point certainly seems ir- 
resistible, his action, as has been said of another royal murder in the 
present century, was worse than a crime—it was a blunder. His accession 
had, at first, been almost universally popular, and all his measures and all 
his conduct had been such as were well calculated to establish and extend 
his reputation. He had ina most eminent degree displayed the kingly vir- 
tues of mercy and justice—examining in person into the just administration 
of the laws, and proclaiming an amnesty (which was faithfully observed) 
for all offences committed, by word or deed, against himself. He had ob- 
tained a recognition of his authority from foreign Sovereigns, and from the 
most illustrious of all at that time, Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, he had 
received proposals for an intimate alliance. He had secured the tranquil- 
lity of his northern frontier by a peace which he had made with James III. 
of Scotland. But the nation had been too long torn by civil wars to settle 
down at once into a state of peacefulness and order under any sovereign, 
however prudent, or however peaceful. Rnmours of conspiracies gained 
ground, and these conspiracies the statement that the young princes were 
dead—a word which every one interpreted ‘ murdered’””—not only fur- 
nished with a reason but also with a leader. While the princes were alive 
they could not have been very formidable, in the first place, as being chil- 
dren; and, secondly, as being in his power. But their death set all their 
adherents at liberty to transfer their allegiance; and, as he himself was 
the representative of the Yorkists, they had no resource but to pass over 
tothe Lancastrian camp, and to range themselves under the leadership of 
Henry of Richmond. 

The last charge against Richard, that he caused the death of his queen, 
may be dismissed as one as little requiring refutation, as it may be thought 
that of his murdering his nephews required proof. Richard was certainly 
not a man to commit wholly needless crimes; and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that, so far from wishing his wife’s death, he was sin- 
cerely attached to her. To the energy and wisdom of his rale during his 
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brief reign Mr. Jesse does ample justice, though he seems to us rather hard 
upon him when he looks upon his princely charities and endowments of 
learned bodies, as proofs not so much of a liberal and humane disposition 
as of an uneasy conscience, which he sought in vain to appease. What- 
ever his motives may have been, he certainly showed himself, in many re. 
spects, eminently qualified for the government ofa mighty kingdom. It seems 
wonderful how, in the short period of tranquillity which he was permitted 
to enjoy, he could find time for the consideration of the different matters 
to which he devoted his attention. He passed many laws—some having 
the ease and comfort of the common people for their direct object, others 
leading indirectly to the same end, by abridging the power of the nobles, 
alike inclined in those days to oppress the poor and to resist the Sovereign, 
He bestowed liberal and discerning patronage on literature and art, 
encouraged commerce and navigation ; and gave, in short, many proofs of a 
mind not only originally just and generous, had not ambition warped it, 
but enlightened beyond his age. And, however criminal some of his actions 
may have been, we must not judge of even the worst of them by the 
standard of our own age, when right is better understood and human life 
more correctly valued. ‘The religious character of an action is, indeed, un. 
changeable ; but its moral aspect must be determined, in some degree, by 
the habits and feelings of the age and nation in which it is done. The 
fifteenth century was truly an age of blood, in which scarcely any one 
serupled at sweeping from their path, by any means in their power, all who 
were, or who seemed likely to be, an obstacle to their views. Henry IY. 
undoubtedly first deposed and then murdered his cousin; and, except in 
the fact that Richard was the protector of his nephews, it is impossible to 
conceive cases more exactly parallel, but the history of Henry was not written 
by enemies who had no character of their own but such as they could 
derive from reviling his. To “nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in 
malice,” should for the future be the rule with those who desire to enter 
into a consideration of the life and character of King Richard the Third. 





AN IRISH EXCUSE. 


Ir an Irishman were to be possessed of no other talent besides the one of 
making an excuse, he would deserve immortality even on that single 
score. No woman ever got through it with such a face; and, up to the 
taking of Ireland by the Pheenicians, womankind was generally allotted 
the first place in the capability-line of going boldly, unblushingly, and 
naturally, through a complicated excuse of any number of minutes’ dura 
tion. When the above-mentioned adventurers, however, came over here 
(we quote some annals which were supposed to have been lost in the fifth 
century, but which, unlike most of Mr. Micawber’s prospects, have actually 
turned up lately, in a library belonging to my grandpapa,) they found the 
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country inhabited by gentlemen who lived on red herrings and potatoes ; 
were particularly addicted to the use of drink called whiskey-boys (sup- 

to be cognate with modern usqguebaugh) ; and—what was the most 
extraordinary feature of their civilization—who amused themselves in a 
carious game called skull-lay-las, the last syllable of the word signifying, 
in the original Danaan, open, or translucent. After this recreation, it was 
usual to have a dance, a song, and another game; which terminated, all 
the gentlemen shook hands amicably, kissed the ladies, and retired to 
fest, to arise next morning in improved good health, and with heads 
sounder, and, of course, harder than before. 

The Pheenicians had been induced, by the mis-statements of previous 
navigators, to believe that the natives were a worthless, sluggish race, ig- 
norant of the use of warlike implements, and gifted, for the most part, 
With interesting appendages, called in natural history caudas, an appen- 
dage which Lord Monboddo has attributed to all the prime begetters of 
the human race in that delightful and ingenious theory which has made 
his name noticeable enough for our especial mention and commendation. 
Upon discovering their mistake, both with regard to the unmilitary spirit 
of the people and the caudas, there was nothing left to the strangers but 
to turn home again, unless, indeed, they chose to fight their way—a course 
which, as it could only end in their discomfiture, was never once thought 
of. They landed, however, and, after being hospitably entertained by the 
natives, returned to their ships at curfew-time, with intention to next day 
offer some presents to their entertainers, whose taste for whiskey-boys they 
had observed with various nods, winks, and significant congratulations to 
one another. They brought their present accordingly—a keg of liquor, 
well known in the land of the sun by the name of “the native,”—an ap- 
pellative it enjoys still in various Asiatic climes. ‘To do honour to the 
leader of the expedition, whose name was Patcheen, the interesting beverage 
was christened after him, and “ the native,” which had put poetry into 
Dido and Mneas, rose, like the Phenix from its ashes, far off in a western 
latitude, with new sparkle, strength, and glory. 

Patcheen, since corrupted into potcheen, or poteen, became a favourite 
with the Danaans first, then with the Milesians, who came after, and ulti- 
mately with the inhabitants of various races by whom Ireland was succes- 
sively occupied. The name became incorporated with their literature, and 
formed a large portion of its inspiration. 

We make mention of these curious facts, first, to give the history of 
an Irish excuse; and, secondly, to point out the analogy existing betwéen 
our manners of the present day and those of some thousand years ago. 

The Danaans got drunk over the patcheen, and, after beating each 
other on the heads soundly, shook hands in right good will, and went to 
bed in high complacency; but what was their surprise next morning to 
find themselves prisoners on their own sod—their skull-openers in the 
hands of the Pheenicians, and the hands—without which even skull-openers 
prove ineffective—the hands in bondage? The Pheeniciaus had handcuffed 
them during their temporary intoxication—at least such was the excuse 
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promulgated by Irish historians until the eleventh century, when, the annals 
(uno excepto) being lost, it became impossible to throw light upon some 
difficult eras, amongst which the first invasion had the felicity of being 
enumerated. 

This is unquestionably the first Irish excuse on record, and as it is said 
by antiquarians to divide the empire of invention with the altera pars of 
human kind, we have judged it worthy of a new coat of type, and a new 
nether garment, namely, of paper. 

A modern, of the Danaan school, Jemmy Casey, yclept, possesses this 
beautiful faculty in the full rosiness of perfection. It is not alone from 
what he says, but the manner in which he says it, that the humour flows; 
the nap of his hat,—when he has a hat, not always,—shaking gently, as 
if discomposed by the entrance into his cranium of some Hibernian Apollo: 
his eyes sparkling with the ecstasy of internal mirth, and his voluptuous 
Celtic lip trembling in all the eagerness of conscious wit. Not long ago, 
Casey broke the pledge, and, as is usual in such cases, proceeded forthwith 
to the police-barrack, for the purpose of inviting all the peace-preservers to . 
a friendly exhibition of their pugilistic capabilities. Poor Jemmy was, how- 
ever, marched off to Bridewell, and there, as the first edition ran, smashed 
all the windows, and killed the keeper. ‘The first part of the story turned 
out true, the custodian being only placed in the way of wanting a new hat, 

I have a particular interest in Casey—why ? let no one ask. Iam a 
Captain Dowler in action, not words, and this last affair was quite worth 
hearing from his own lips. No man tells a tale like Jemmy Casey ; no man 
has such wit, humour, pathos, and expression ; besides which I love Jemmy 

Casey for the exceeding ease with which all his stories may be obtained, for in 
no need stands he of pressing, coaxing, or cajolery. Besides, he is an old 
man of white hairs and wrinkles ; and when the heart of youth warms the 
veins of experience, how odd a thing that men should not love it as I do, 
only smile sneeringly, and call it unbecoming! 

“ Well, Jemmy,” said I, ‘‘ what induced you to break the pledge? I 
thought you began to like the soda-water, and you drinking it for thirteen 
years, too.” 

* Throth I got over it by manes of a dhrame, sir,” replied Jemmy, with 
his peculiar smile, “ and av it’s not too long I’d be keepin’ you, I'd bid ye sit 
down on the green sod here, and I'd tell all about it.” 

It was in the corn field where Jemmy was reaping that I met him. 
Two o’clock in the afternoon had been announced by a neighbouring farm- 
bell, and the hero was enjoying the consolation which is usually, in my part 
of the country, administered to the labourers at that hour. His countenance 
was at the moment largely indicative of good nature; and, as I took my 
seat, with my back comfortably shaded with a corn rigg, I could not help 
observing how very much he had improved since our last meeting, not- 
withstanding that one of his eyes was not quite open, and that he wore his 
caubeen with a jaunty, rakish expression, not quite becoming the gray hairs 
it shrouded. 

“One night,” he resumed immediately, “ov last week, mysel’ and 
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Pether Hegarty remained up to watch our two plots o’ praties, that lies 
beside one another, as you may be aware, on the summit o’ Gurt-na-Rabba. 
We ‘had a watch-hut well purvided with turf and other ateables ; besides 
which I brought a thimble-full o’ poteen to Hegarty, who never was, nor 
one belonging to him, a sthrict follower o’ Father Mathew. Though 
the night was fine and the moonand stars shone beautiful, there was a cowld 
north wind springin’ up, which, in spite of my warm frieze, pinitrated into 
my bones, makin’ me shiver all over like atinker’sdonkey. Hegarty, like 
a lazy spalpeen, that he is, had’nt come yit, so afther makin’ the fire look 
dacent, drawing my bredheen closer round me, and whistlin’ to let the 
thieves know I was there, down I lay comfortable for a sleep, lavin’ the 
praties to mind themselves until Hegarty ud come and waken me. 

* Now, sir, the knoll, at the base of which the hut was built, was a 
famous spot intirely for the ginthry ; a beautiful little valley, with poseys, 
and four-lave shamrocks, on which they could dance at night without hurtin’ 
their purty feet, or takin’inasharp thorn. I often hard them there, singin’ 
and dancin’, till the early morn, and many’s the time I hard their pleasant 
laugh as I stood up to take a sthep to the sweet music o’ their wee bag- 

ipes. 

aerre It’s very cowld, Jim,’ siz I to mysel’, as the shleep began to come 
over me, ‘an’ Jimmy, avic,’ siz I, ‘av you had a dhropo’ the crathur, how 
it would help to pass the night for you, agra, specially as that blind rogue, 
Hegarty, won’t be here to-night.’ 

“* Perhaps it would,’ siz I, in a dhramy sort o’ way, not quite under- 
standin’ the dhrift o’ my reflections. 

“<¢Tt’s in your pocket at this moment, Jimmy,’ siz I again, ‘and— 

**¢ Vis, Jemmy Casey,’ I replied, * but bad luck to your unlucky sconce, 
you gomeril, don’t you know what the pledge manes, eh, you goose, you ?” 

“J don’t remimber anything else until I fell asleep, and no sooner did 
this happen than the whole scene where I was changed like magic; instead 
0’ the little watch hut, it was a nate, smart room, with a glorious fire on 
the hearth, by the light of which you could pick a pin from the flure, or 
put a silk thread through a cambric needle. Near the fire was a table 
covered over with green baize, on which were lashins 0’ glasses, tumblers, and 
smokin’ jugs o’ punch; with limons here and there, a quantity o’ tall, blue, 
black, and yallow bottles, lump sugar, as a matter of coorse, and everything 
else the heart o’ man could wish for. I was wondherin’ what it was all 
for, or where I was, whin a vision sthood before me, a curious vision. I 
thought o’ the little elves and fairies, head over heels in the deep tumblers, 
while some pointed with a roguish expression to the stheaming jug, and 
some jumped wildly over the fat jars. Others came agin near me with 
sweet-smelling jorums 0’ whiskey punch, and laughed and jeered, with their 
mouths dhrawn back to their very ears, while some of them wint kickin’ the 
lump sugar about the table, rowlin’ the limons half a dozen to every one, 
and knockin’ down ache other with shouts of fun and merriment. 

“ At last, when they had enough o’ recreation this way, they began to 
approach me laughin’ and humbuggin’, some of them with their fingers on 
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their noses, and a few of them havin’ the owdacity to climb up my legs, 
chest, and whiskers, just to pluck at my nose, or sthick their fingers in my 
eye. At last they got tired o’ provokin’ me this way, more especially as [ 
bore it all with the greatest good humour, only cursin’ one little vagabond 
who wint nearly deprivin’ me o’ the use o’ my left optic. 

“* ¢ Jimmy,’ siz one sthout little gintleman at last, ‘ that’s fine poteen,’ 

<T don’t doubt it, sir,’ siz I, ‘for you look like a good judge of its 
qualifibilities.’ 

“The little gintleman rubbed his nose complacently, and thin siz he: 

‘** It’s a long time since you tasted the like av it, p’raps you've no ob- 
jection to a late thrial ?’ 

** Well, sir,’ siz I, with a deep groan, ‘ it’s mysel’ that niver refused a 
kind invitation, and comin’ from a quarther so respectable ; but thin, sir, 
you see it’s not my own masther I am, or I’d be after becomin’ your humble 
servant in a jiffy.” 

“* * Casey,’ siz the little gintleman, afther a few moments’ silence, ‘ you 
come of a dacent sthock ; your mother was a Mulcaby, or I’m mistaken? 

*¢¢ Your honour isn’t far out,’ siz I. 

*** No, I’m not,’ siz he, ‘and it’s a sad day for ould Ireland whin the 
rale ould ginerations o’ the counthry are takin’ to Scotch malt,’ siz he, 
‘and Frinch wines,’ siz he, indignantly, ‘ and the pure poteen, that never 
gave a headache, pitched aside for any dog to snuff at.’ 

“ The poor little gintleman said this so warmy, that I knew imme- 
diately his dandher was up ; his eyes flashed with rage, at the same time, 
that two scaldin’ tears rowled down his cheeks. I pitied the poor little 
fellow with all my heart, and siz I to mysel, ‘ That chap loves his counthry 
in airnest ; and you, Casey,’ siz I, ‘you mane spalpeen, if you had half 
his sperit, isn’t it the Repailer you might be, and you havin’ all your family 
to back you, the Caseys, the Mulcahys, let alone the Finnegans, and the 
O’Tooles !’ 

“As I finished thinkin’ this way, a door at the ind of the room opened, 
and a purty young lady walked in first, takin’ the lade of several nate, 
clane, smart-lookin’ ladies and gintlemen, all dhressed in green, and wearin’ 
a St. Pathrick’s cross sthuck soncily on their shoulders. The first lady 
passed by me, with a genteel bow, and takin’ her sate at the head o’ the 
table, with her back to the fire, motioned the others to their chairs, smilin’ 
and dimplin’ like a ripe pache; and as soon as this was done, she turned 
her face towards myself, and comminced bobbin’ at me until I began to 
feel quite ashamed, and all my face covered over with blushes. 

*** Jimmy Casey,’ siz she. 

“© Ma’am,’ siz I. 

“* How are you?” siz she. 

“**Purty well, thank you, middlin’; I can give you a ball o’ thanks, 
and how do you feel yoursel’? ma’am,’ siz I. 

*** Oh, gaily,’ siz she, bowing politely, and with a pleasant smile ; ‘ but 
Jimmy,’ siz she, ‘I think you don’t know me,’ siz she. 

“** Well, ma’am,’ siz I, scratchin’ my head, ‘I’d be sorry to say I could 
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forget such a purty face as your ladyship’s, if ever I saw it afore, but sthill 
and nevertheless notwithstandin’, ma’am,’ siz I, ‘ I think, with great respect 
to you, your physiogomy isn’t quite at home in my formiliar recollection.’ . 

“So, Jimmy,” siz she, smilin’ purtily, ‘it isn’t, for ’m your grand- 
mother, Jimmy,’ siz she, ‘that you can’t remimber, long ago, givin’ you 
lump sugar, darlin,’ siz she, ‘and a dhrop o’ poteen to set you asleep in 
your cradle,’ siz she. 

‘6 Now, by cripes,’ siz I, ‘if you are Judy Casey, and its little thanks 
I owe you, for you were the first that ever spiled the name o’ a Casey.’ 

“*¢ Arrah, how’s that, Jimmy, asthore ?’ siz she. 

*** Are you so impident,’ siz I, ‘as to purtind,’ siz I, ‘to be ignorant 
o’ what every one in the three parishes has at their fingers’ ends; and do 
you know, Mrs. Casey,’ siz I, growin’ warmer and warmer, ‘it would be 
betther for you and more becomin’ your gray hairs, to be lyin’ ashleep in 
your comfortable grave, than to be night-walkin’ this way, and bringin 
your innocent grandson into bad company.’ 

“+ Well, Jimmy,’ siz she, puttin’ one little finger over the other, * by 
that cross av I know what you are alludin’ to!’ 

*¢ You don’t ? siz I, ‘and how did you die, I’d like to know ?” 

* * Tt was the fairies took me, and, ‘pon my sowl and conscience, that’s 
the thruth.’ 

“** Well,’ siz I, gettin’ softened, ‘and p’raps that explains how young 
you're lookin’, for when you died, its not less than sixty you could be, and 
I’m towld you were ould-lookin’ for your years.’ 

* ¢Tt’s thrue for you,’ siz she, ‘I didn’t get on as dacently as I ought; 
but,’ siz she, ‘ I’d like to know what they said whin I came away.’ 

***Och musha,’ siz I, gettin’ cross again, ‘ and what could they say, but 
that you were always a dhrunken owld divil, and that it sarved you right.’ 

*¢ And the crowner?’ siz she. 

*¢'That you were dead and done for,’ siz I, ‘ p’raps that’s agreeable to 

on?” 

“*¢ The ould rascal,’ siz she, indignantly, ‘ and is that the way he thrates 
me, afther many’s the good bottle we dhrunk together ; but wait yet, an’ 
if I don’t play him a thrick for that yet, it’s not me that’s Judy Casey o’ 
the glen.’ 

** She looked so wild at this, that I began to get sorry for puttin’ her 
in such a passion ; ‘p’raps afther all,’ siz I to mysel’, ‘she wasn’t so bad 
as people said; and av she war itsel’, Jimmy Casey, how do you know 
what sort av a boy you may be yoursel’ in the heel o’ your days; and sure, 
Jimmy, acushla, av it’s for owr own we have the cowld word, and the 
sthingin’ tongue, where is it in this wide world that they’ll meet the warm 
heart, and the frind kind enough to make thim forget their sorrows ?’ 

‘* Mrs, Casey,’ siz I to her, ‘ I’m sorry for all 1 said to you, though it’s 
well you know how staunch and high was the pride o’ the Caseys; sthill, 
ould girl, as ye seem in betther quarters than I ever hoped to find you in, 
maybe we might as well let by-gones be by-gones, as the sayin’ is, whilst 
the present may be betther spint than in rippin’ up ould sores.’ 
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“*You're right, ayic,’ siz she, with a deep sigh, ‘and as you say, 
agrahoo, what’s the use in spindin’ the night rakin’ up fires that’s out long 
ago; time and tide, Jimmy,’ siz she, her ould smile comin’ back agin, 
‘time and tide, Jimmy, waits for no man,’ 

*¢¢ And while the man waits ma’am,’ siz I, ‘ the sthrame runs.’ 

‘© Does it, sir?’ siz she, laughin’ heartily, ‘ well and av it does, it’s a 
curous sthrame, sure enough ; but now, as regards the friends, how are they 
all above, for we’ve been thravellin’ through the country lately, and we arn't 
particularly acquainted with the news hereabouts,’ 

“¢They’re purty well, middlin, ma’am thank you,’ siz I. 

“* And your father, Jimmy, how does he wear it out ?” 

**¢ Well enough for the weather,’ I replied, ‘ only the asma is gettin’ 
every day worse aud worse with the poor ould crathure.’ 

‘© Did he thry the poteen, Jimmy ?’ 

**¢Troth I’m afeerd it’s too much o’ that same medicine he’s used al- 
ready,’ siz I, ‘ and av I’m not disrespectful to you ma’am,’ siz I, ‘I think 
it’s not over well it agreed with your own sthout constitootion,’ siz mysel’ 
to her. 

‘* She only laughed at this, and after winkin’ roguishly at the company, 
and tastin’ her cup purty. deeply, she began again. 

“¢ Jimmy, the night is cowld, and I’m towld you're a teetotaller ?” 
siz she. 

**¢ An how could you larn that ma’am, av you hadn’t all the other news ?” 

*¢¢ Qh! I was listenin’ to you talkin’ to yoursel’, there a while ago, and 
I think you said so.’ 

¢T am an humble sinner in that way,’ siz I. 

“¢ Ah! Jimmy, Jimmy,’ siz she, shakin’ her head gloomily, ‘ it’s that 
same sort 0’ sins, and no other, that’s bringin’ the blight on the praties; 
av ye sthuck to the customs o’ your ancesthors, its dyin’ dacently’ 0’ too 
much ye’d be, and not o’ too little, as ye are now, poor crathures, and may 
the sorrow pity ye.’ 

“ Whin my grandmother said this, she took a good dhrink to dhrowa 
her grief, and durin’ the pause occasioned by her silence, I had time to look 
about me at the rest o’ the company. I hard it often said that the fatures 
o’ families re-appear in different ginerations, but even av I didn’t know this for 
years and years, this blissid moment o’ my dhrame would ha’ made it clear 
as daylight to my comprihension. For there, sure enough, were my father 
and mother, sister and brother, sportin’ the rale chins o’ the Caseys, and the 
long sthraight noses that never was mistaken in fair or patthern. 

“¢ And how are you, Jimmy Casey ?” siz one o’ them, a fine, fat little 
woman at the bottom o’ the table; ‘I’m a thirty-first cousin o’ yours,’ siz 
she, ‘ on the Casey side.’ 

**¢ And I’m Molly Mulcahy,’ siz another, ‘that ye heard on maybe for 
a rale sojer in the time o’ the Frinch rebellion.’ 

“ To all o’ them I answered politely, ‘that I was pretty well, thank 
yon, middlin’, only for a cholic that I began to feel about the sthomach.’ 
“¢ Arrah, why didn’t we think o’ that before?’ siz my grandmother, 
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and the poor boy one o’ our blood relations. Here, Mr. Hopkins,’ siz 
she, callin’ the little gintleman who made so free with me in the beginnin’, 
‘hand him that,’ siz Judy Casey. 

“Tt was a fine bowl o’ punch, it was, into which she was after squeezin’ 
@ limon with her own fair hands, and then gave it to Mr. Hopkins, 
motioning him in my direction, I was goin’ to refuse it, but Judy Casey 
looked so coaxin’, and the punch itsel’ smelt so enticin’, that I could not, 
for the life o” me, have vexed either the one or the other. ‘I can smell it 
at any rate,’ siz I to mysel’, and sorra a fault could Father Mathew himsel’ 
have to find on that qualification. So I took it in my hand, but without 
the laste intention o’ tastin’ it, whin up stands Judy Casey, and all the com- 
pany, and siz she, liftin’ up the glass, ‘ Here’s to your health, Jimmy Casey.’ 

* «Jimmy Casey, Jimmy Casey,’ siz my grandmother, ‘ what are you 
sthoppin’ about? Is it goin’ to disgrace the family you'd be ?” 

* Bad luck to you!’ siz I, ‘but you’ve got me into a purty hobble 
now in airnest. Here goes, at any rate.’ 

“In for a shillin’ in for a pound,’ * good to be hanged for onesheep as 
for two,’ I called for another glass, and before I felt it, was humming a 
dhrinkin’ song for which I was famous in the days o’ the Molly Maguires. 
Many a one I sang among the hills, on the moonlight nights, to keep our 
hearts warm, and it was always the sign o’ my bein’ ‘ half seas over,’ for it 
was thin only that I could do it justice, and let out my voice. 

*¢ Jimmy,’ siz my grandmother, ‘would you like to hear a song 0’ 
mine,” siz she. 

‘I'd be obliged to you, ma’am,’ siz I, ‘ for I’ve been tould you were 
a rale linnet in your day.’ 

4 So I was, Jimmy, and, as you’re anxious to hear me, ov coorse I'll 
favor you, and you can tell the people at home what a fine note I can put 
out o” me yet,’ siz she. 

“ She then sung this song,” said Jemmy, handing me (Mr. O’Culkin), 
a paper, on which were written some verses in a lady’s handwriting. “TI 
found this copy on the grass the very day afther my dhrame, and though 
Miss O’Flaherty (Mrs. O’Culkin that is to be), swore it was her’s that she 
lost there, I’m sartain sure they were the identical same Judy Casey sang 
the night afore. Will you read them av you plaze, sir ?” 

The paper was very much worn by constant friction with Jemmy’s pocket, 
so that the first and last stanzas were destroyed ; the few that remained, 
however, were legible enough, and, as well as I could make out, ran this 
way :— 


* ** Here the days pass in mirth, and the nights pass in gladness, 
To the dance and the revel the hours obey ; 
We banish all sorrow, and fly from all sadness, 
And laugh at Old Time as he threatens decay. 


We roam through the stars, and we ride on the billow, 
With sunbeams for chariots through empires we sweep ; 

The rose is our couch, and the dew-drop our pillow, 

Or the feather that floats on the face of the deep. 
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We live in the dells where the streamlet is flowing : 

By the eve of some heath-bell our palaces spring ; 
We bathe in the fount when the hot sun is glowing, 
Or dance in the shade where the foresters’ sing. 


When the moon is on high, and the pale stars are beaming, 
We fly through the world on wings of the air ; 

We light on the lips of the lover that’s dreaming, 
And he smiles, for he thinks that his darling is there. 


And betimes by the green banks of some glassy fountain, 
When the pale moon is beaming, we join in the maze, 

Till the thrushes awaken the tongues of the mountain, 
When we rush to the East on the sunrise to gaze.” 


** Put the paper in your pocket,” said Jemmy, as soon as I had finished 
reading, “ the poethry, no doubt, is very good, but the words is too big for 
me; besides, I suppose you can return it to the lady, av it appears to you 
she has a right to it. In the manetime, let me get along. 

* Whin the song was over, the next thing, as a matther ay coorse, was a 
dance. I led Judy Casey through the floor, and though I thought at first 
her fingers would be insinsible to touch, I found that they were rale mate, 
and no mistake ; fine, fat, plumpy fingers no girl in the counthry might be 
ashamed of. 

“¢ Arrah! Jimmy,’ siz she, ‘ but the poteen agrees with you famously ; 
it’s not the shlinkin look of a teetotal man you have now at all at all, but 
the thrue ginteel finish of a Casey.’ Up with the music, louder sthill and 
louder, and round through the room with us until I had worn holes in the 
flure, but no mark o’ Jady givin’ in yet; round she wint with her apron 
nately tucked up at the corners, her head smilin’ purtily on one side, and 
now and thin callin’ on the piper for a roar up o’ the spare wind, and on 
me for another kick for ould Ireland. 

¢ ¢ Well ma’am,’ siz I, ‘it’s ashamed I’d be to confess myself put down 
by another than a Casey, but in the present sthate o’ politics, nevertheless,’ 
siz I, ‘I’m afraid my pedestals won’t hould out much longer.’ 

' “Judy Casey sthopped, and after throwin’ her arms round my neck, 
began cryin’ oyer and kissin’ me for a quarther of an hour; ‘it’s not bad 
you are at all, Jimmy, avic,’ siz she, ‘and now Jimmy,’ siz she, ‘ promise 
and swear niver, niver again to taste a dhrop a cowld wather whin poteen 
could be got instead.’ 

“‘T was so melted by her kissin’ and huggin’, that I almost began to cry 
myself, and siz J, ‘I do swear, dear Mrs. Casey,’ siz I, ‘ I do.’ 

*¢T had no sooner given the oath than the distant crow of a cock came 
clearly over the lea, the vision disappeared at the moment, and I was alone. 
The gray dawn of the mornin’ appeared in the east, and the could north 
wind was playin’ on my half-frozen cheek. I thried to sthand up, but my 
feet, benumbed with cowld and shleep, prevented me for some minutes. [ 
began to think it was all a dhrame, whin lookin’ at the floor, I found that 
it was actually filled with holes ; and, what was still more surprisin’, a glass 
and a bottle were lyin’ on the table, and my own head ringin’ with the 
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tunes brought on by a night of squallin’, I niver could make out what it 
all meant; and though my colleen said I must have dhrunk Hegarty’s 
poteen, upon my sowl and conscience, I think it’s belyin’ me she is, in 


gayin’ so.” 
al Peter O’CuLxn, 





MODERN EDUCATION*. 


Me. Herbert Spencer is well known in intellectual circles as belonging 
to the most speculative school of our advanced thinkers. Many practical 
readers may, therefore, expect to find his work on ‘“ Education” a very 
bulky, transcendental, and unintelligible effusion. They will be surprised 
to learn, on the contrary, that the book in question is a very modest and 
thin octavo, in fine, large print, written in a masculine and lucid style, 
certainly unprejudiced in discussion, and, for a wonder, exceedingly prac- 
tical and sensible in very many respects. We are not by any means pre- 
pared to go all lengths with him in his opinion upon the existing methods 
of teaching, but it would be impossible, we think, for any sensible man to 
read the essays before us, and not to derive considerable benefit and inte- 
rest from their perusal. 

After adverting to the well-known fact that, in order of time, decoration 
precedes dress, Mr. Spencer observes that a similar relation holds with the 
mind. ‘ Men,” he says, “dress their children’s minds as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion. As the Orinoco Indian puts on paint, not 
with a view to any direct benefit, but because he would be ashamed to be 
seen without it, so a boy’s drilling in Latin and Greek is insisted on, not 
because of their intrinsic value, but that he may have the badge marking a 
certain position.” 

This is partly true, partly not. Decoration has preceded dress in body 
and in mind. Bat, in course of time, when the controversy arose whether 
Latin or Greek were merely ornamental, it was finally decided that they 
were not, since they furnished an almost indispensable key to every other 
branch of learning, and, on the score of discipline, provided a most ad- 
mirably subtle practice of logic, while they train the memory to the utmost. 
it is rather inconceivable how a man of large and refined education, like Mr. 
Spencer, can overlook the fact, that a proper system of translation from Latin 
or Greek into English with a dictionary, necessitates the most complicated ex- 
ercise of the judgment, no less than of the memory. He observes very truly 
that “ Men who would blush if caught saying Iphigénia instead of Iphigenia, 
or would resent as an insult any imputation of ignorance respecting the 
fabled labours of a fabled demi-god, show not the slightest shame in confessing 
that they do not know where the Eustac!:ian tubes are, what are the actions 
of the spinal cord, and what is the normal rate of pulsation, or how the 
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lungs are inflated.” And he elsewhere distinguishes between that know- 
ledge, preparing us for direct self-preparation, which nature undertakes to 
teach us, as it were, herself: that fire burns, for instance; and the know- 
ledge, also ministering to direct self-preservation, which is contained in the 
laws of physiology ; contending, most justly, that for ‘‘ complete living,” 
(a phrase of his,) it is necessary, not only that sudden annihilations of life 
shall be warded off, but also that we should neglect nothing which can help 
us to escape from the slow annihilation entailed upon us by unwise habits, 
Most true and just. But this does not prove that Latin and Greek are not, 
for many reasons, the best early disciplinal instrument. It only proves that 
there is a large body of facts and principles of modern discovery, which it 
is folly on the part of parents to omit teaching to their children. 

We are not at all prepared to quarrel with Mr. Spencer for his earnest 
advocacy of science as the polar star, the all in all, of education, more 
especially when he defines education to be the science of complete living— 
the right ruling of conduct in all directions, under all circumstances ; but 
we do very much doubt, whether the infant mind is adapted to a method 
exclusively scientific. Beef and mutton are not food for babies. Upon 
his own principle, adopted from the physiologist Isidore de St. Hilaire, 
that growth and development are in the inverse ratio—in other words, that 
increase of size and increase of structure are mutually antagonistic, it must 
follow, we think, that methods too exclusively scientific, which, in fact, are 
the result of the highest “ structural” organization, are not fitted for the 
age in life, when “ growth,” not structure, is the legitimate requirement. 
It is, therefore, one of the advantages, not a “ disadvantage,” of that kind 
of training due to the acquisition of languages, that the connections of 
ideas involved are in a great measure accidental. It is the presence of 
some sort of connection, and the absence of entire rigour, which makes the 
learning of languages the best food for the young. Nevertheless, we must 
own to all conviction, that we are only, if yet, on the true threshold of a 
true system of education. We grope in the dark, empirically, as best we 
may, and we trust that Mr. Spencer’s thoughts may go far to quicken the 
already pertinent and earnest inquiries of the best friends of their country— 
the friends of education. We recommend Mr. Spencer’s volume to our 
readers as one in every respect worthy of their most careful study, not as 
a guide so much as an admirable text-book of suggestion. 




















